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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Doings in London; or Day and Night Scenes 
of the Frauds, Frolics, Manners, and De- 
pravities of the Metropolis. By George 
Smeeton. 8vo. pp. 423. London, 1828. 
Smeeton. 

WE have now had several books of this kind, 

and we are very sceptical about their leading 

to the diminution of crime. In one of his own 
illustrative quotations, Mr. Smeeton says, 

“your ignorance is bliss, and proves the 

words of Pope” [Pope or Gray, ’tis all de 

same, for the beauty and correctness of the 
poetical quotation, ] 
«* If ignorance is bliss, 
It’s folly to be wise.” 

Now if this be true, any detailed account of 
the “‘ depravities of London”? must be injuri- 
ous; and we are inclined to think that it is so. 
Youthful curiosity is more likely to be piqued 
by some of the scenes, than vice deterred by 
disgust or dread from seeking the most danger- 
ous of them. But we would not care so much 
for books of this class, though recommended by 
wood-cuts ad captandum and low prices, were 
it not that they serve to fill up the measure of 
a very bad and corruptive course of popular 
reading. The far greater mischief is wrought 
by the newspaper press. Not to mention the 
Sunday journals, which par excellence too 
generally live upon slander and obscenity, —let 
any one look at the common construction of 
the best daily papers, and say if they furnish 
that species of intelligence and information 
which is fittest for a well-regulated commu- 
nity.’ On the contrary, the disproportionate 
space in their columns allotted to prurient law 
cases and to low police reports is enough, by 
reiteration, to corrupt the feelings and morals 
of any People. It is true that the foreign 
news is very scanty, derived from sources of no 
authority, conflicting and partial, and almost 
repetitions of the same things for months toge- 
ther; but surely, after this sort of matter is 
disposed of, it would be possible to fill even a 
daily journal with superior matter to that with 
which these influential engines are now stuffed. 
Silly paragraphs, taken without discrimination 
or correction from country newspapers, are the 
most venial of their offences. It is the avidity 
with which infamous transactions are reported 
that disgraces them, and renders their tendency 
pernicious on society. In short, it is a serious 
consideration to admit any Newspaper into a fa- 
mily circle, unless your mind be made up to the 
—, that details of every vulgar and worth- 

less piece of riot and ribaldry, minute descrip- 

tions of what passes in brothels, and circum- 
stantial accounts of the most unnatural and 
abhorrent crimes, are fit for the perusal of the 
oung and the female portions of your home. 
ere these subjects, or any of them, only in- 
cidental, were they touched upon once or twice, 

. the sense and feeling of the public would revolt 
. from the insult to decency and propriety: but 
custom doth breed habit ; and we are becoming 

80 accustomed to them, that, though ever and 





anon there is an exclamation against some par- 
ticular offensive statement, we pass over the 
constant repetition of a system of filth which 
must eradicate every idea of innocency from 
the face of the country, and plant in its stead 
an acquaintance with all that is vile and de- 
testable in human nature. Day after day is 
the deluge poured forth, and the perpetual 
wearing of the stream must produce effects to 
be deprecated, not only from the actual guilt of 
which they are the origin, but from their wide- 
spreading debasement of character where purity 
is most to be coveted. It is a growing and a 
fearful evil ; and, if it does not speedily correct 
itself, it will, in our opinion, bring ruin upon 
the existing periodical press. 

As these remarks are more of digression 
than review, it may be gathered that we are 
not inclined to go into the particulars of Mr. 
Smeeton’s work. It tells of many things we 
could wish never to have seen in print; but, 
we must add, that if warnings to avoid what is 
wrong are likely to prevent persons from com- 
mitting wrong, these warnings are not wanting 
in the present volume. We will endeavour 
to extract a passage as a specimen, which may 
amuse our readers without producing any more 
unfavourable impression. 

‘** Now, pray. let us trace our steps towards 
St. Giles’s, which being agreed to, they set out 
on their voyage of discovery to that most de- 
lectable region, well known as the Holy Land. 
‘In order,’ said Mentor, ‘ that we may obtain 
an admission to the meeting of beggars, or 
cadgers, as they are called, we must disguise 
ourselves, and be dressed in rags; and I will 
speak to the landlord of the Beggar’s Opera, 
in Church Lane, and, I have no doubt, he will 
gain us an interview.’ Upon application to the 
worthy host, he furnished Mentor and Pere- 
grine with such clothes as he was sure would 
completely prevent them from being discovered, 
and introduced them the same evening: they 
paid their footing, which was a gallon of beer 
each, and were then desired to take a seat, if 
they could find one, and join heartily in the 
Merry Doings of the Jovial Beggars. ‘* That 
little fellow on the right,’ said Mentor, ‘ sitting 
on his go-cart, is the celebrated Andrew Whit- 
son, the king of the beggars, and one of the 
most dissipated of his class. He is only two 
feet eight inches in height, thirty-three inches 
round the body, twenty-two inches round the 
head, and fourteen inches from the chin to the 
crown. From the heel to the knee-joint he 
measures sixteen inches, ten from the knee- 
joint to the hip-bone, and six inches and a 
quarter round the waist: he is double-jointed 
throughout, and possesses considerable strength, 


-particulariy in the hand: he always sleeps on 


the floor, and has done so ever since he was 
eight years old; and, perhaps, in the course of 
his life never stood upright. His legs are 
curved, and have the appearance of thin planks, 
having no calves; the shin-bones were greatly 
protruded, but he usually covered them with a 
clean apron. He has made much use of his 





time during his intercourse with society, and 


his mind is stored with information, scarcely 
inferior to others of his age in similar walks of 
life. He is now (1826), with the exception of 
Hossey, whom you see sitting on the table, with 
a pipe in his mouth, and a glass in his hand, and 
who lost his legs by the fall of some timber, 
in December 1784, the only sledge-beggar in 
London. Go-cart, Billies-in-bowls, or sledge- 
beggars, are denominations for those cripples 
whose misfortunes will not permit them to tra- 
vel in any other way. The following are the 
most celebrated of this class:— Philip in the 
Tub: a fellow who constantly attended wed- 
dings in London, and recited the ballad of 
‘ Jesse, or the Happy Pair.’ Hogarth has in- 
troduced him in his wedding of the Industrious 
Apprentice. Billy in the Bowil was famous in 
Dublin: he left Ireland on the union, and was 
met in London by a noble lord, who observed, 
* So, you are here, too?’ ‘ Yes, my lord,’ re- 
plied Billy, ‘the union has brought us a// 
over.” John Mac Nally, who, after scuttling 
about the streets for some time, discovered the 
power of novelty, and trained two dogs, Boxer 
and Rover, to draw him in a sledge with wheels, 
by which means he increased his income be- 
yond all belief. The celebrated Jew Beggar, 
of Petticoat Lane, who was to be seen there 
and in the neighbourhood in a go-cart. His 
venerable appearance gained him a very com- 
fortable living. That beggar you see fiddling 
is the equally notorious Billy Waters, the king 
of the beggars elect: he is a most facetious 
fellow, full of fun and whim, and levies great 
contributions on the credulity of John Bull, 
from the singularity of his appearance. The 
woman dancing is known as the barker: she 
gets her living by pretending to be in fits, and 
barking like a dog: she is well known about 
Holborn. When she is tired of the fit trade, 
she regularly goes over London, early in the 
morning, to strike out the teeth of dead dogs 
that have been stolen and killed for the sake of 
their skins. These teeth she sells to book. 
binders, carvers, and gilders, as burnishing-tools. 
At other times she frequents Thames Street, 
and the adjoining lanes, inhabited by orange 
merchants, and picks up, from the kennels, the 
refuse of lemons and rotten oranges: these she 
sells to the Jew distillers, who extract from 
them a portion of liquor, and can thus afford 
the means of selling, at considerably reduced 
prices, lemon-drops and orange-juice to the 
lower order of confectioners. She likewise 
begs vials, pretending to have an order for 
medicines at the hospital or dispensary, for 
her dear husband, or only child, but cannot 
get the physic without a bottle; and, when 
she can, she begs some white linen rags to 
dress the wounds with; these she soon turns 
into money, at the old iron shops — the 
‘ dealers in marine stores.’ Very frequently 
she assumes an appearance of pregnancy, in 
order to obtain child-bed linen, which she has 
done nine or ten times over. Her partner is 
Granne Manoo, in a different dress to that in 
which he appears in public: he is scarcely 





out of gaol three months in the year, He 
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scratches his legs about the ancles to make 
them bleed, and he never goes out with shoes 
on his feet. He goes literally so naked, that 
it is almost disgusting te see him; and thus 
he collects a greater quantity of: habiliments 
and shoes than any other man: these shoes he 
sells to the people who live in cellars in Mon- 
mouth Street, Chick Lane, Rosemary Lane, 
&c. These persons give them new soles, or 
otherwise repair them, and are called trans- 
lators. That man at the back part of the 
room has been in the medical line; he is an 
Irishman; he writes a beautiful hand, and 
gets a good livelihood by writing petitions and 
begging-letters, for which he obtains sixpence 
or a shilling each, according to their length. 
¢ I was told,’ continued Mentor, ‘ by the late 
Major Hanger, that he accompanied our pre- 
sent king, when Prince of Wales, ta one af 
these beggars’ carnivals, as they were then 
called ; and, after being there some time, the 
chairman, Sir Jeffrey Dunstan, addressing the 
company, and pointing to the prince, said, ‘ I 
call upon that ere gentleman with a shirt on 
for a song.’ ‘The prince, as well as he could, 
got excused, upon Major Hanger promising to 
for him, and he chanted the following 
, called the ‘ Beggar’s Wedding, or the 
Jovial Crew,’ with great applause : 
* Then Tom o’ Bedlam winds his horn at best, 
bring away their feast ; 
had found in the street, 


bones they 
Carrots kick’d out of kennels with their feet ; 
Crusts gather’d up for bisket,* twice so dried, 
Alms—tubs, and olla podridas 


> 
Many such dishes more; but I would cumber 
Any to name them, more than I can number. 
Then comes the uet, which must never fail, 
That the town gave, of Whitbread and strong ale. 
All was so tipsie, that could not go, 
— yet a dashaniien *d for music hoe. 
. were "d unto, 

And then sug, as they are usd 0 do 

some hollow ae did sound, 


The landlord now whispered to Mentor, that 
it was prudent to leave the company, as they 
were about fixing their different routes for the 
ensuing day’s business; accordingly, Mentor 
and Peregrine, drinking to the company, and 
wishing them ‘ luck till they were tired of it,’ 
departed, both of them highly delighted with 


viously 
them, which was served up, although in such 
a house, in a manner that would not have dis- 
graced some of the first coffee-houses: it was 
agreed that ‘ mine host’ was to do them the 
pleasure of his company, and crack a bottle 
with them, while he detailed the doings of the 
London beggars; of whose exploits and ex- 
traordinary mode of gaining a livelihood few 
people have any idea. ‘I have made,’ said 
the landlord, ‘ the history of London beggars 
my particular study; and, from the situation 
I hold, I am enabled to glean many facts 
which other people would feel it impossible to 
do; exclusive of my being possessed of, I 
believe, every work extant, relative to men- 
dicity. The beggar’s calling, if not one of the 
most may, doubtless, be regarded 
as one of the most ancient. In every part of 
the globe where man is congregated, the 
inequality of his condition, the too frequent 
indolence of his habits, or the shifts to which 
human misery is occasionally reduced, will 
compel him to depend for his support on the 





seldom the beggars eat the food to 
and it is a well-known fact : ee 
to 
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pose of making tops and bottoms 7 





= — 
generosity of his fellow-creatures, and even 
sometimes lead him to this disgraceful mode of 
existence. I think,’ continued the landlord, 
‘there are seven thousand beggars upon the 
town daily, and that they each beg two shil- 
lings a day, take one with the other,—that is, 
700i. a day. There are between two hundred 
and three hundred beggars frequent my house 
in the course of the day. I am particular as 
to whom I have to sleep here. In some 
houses, a fellow stands at the door, and takes 
the money; for threepence they have straw; 
for fourpence they have clean straw; and for 
sixpence, a mattress to sleep on. The servants 
go and examine all the places, to see that all is 
free from felony; and then they are let out 
into the streets, just as you would open the 
door of a gaol; and at night they come in 
again. They have a general meeting in the 
course of the year, and each day they are 
divided into companies, and each company has 
its particular walk ; the whole company taking 
the most beneficial walks in turn, keeping it 
half an hour to three or four hours, as agreed 
on: their earnings vary much, some as much 
as five shillings a day. We estimate every 
one expends about two shillings a day, and 
sixpence for a bed. They start off in parties 
of four and six together. There are many 
lodging-houses besides public-houses. * * 

“ However wretched and depraved the beg- 
gars and inhabitants of these lodging-houses 
may be, they certainly were worse twenty 
years ago ; for then there was no honour am 
thieves, the sheets belonging to the lodging- 
houses having the names of the owners painted 
on them in large characters of red lead, in 
order to prevent their being bought, if stolen, 
thus: MARY JORDAN, DIOT STREET—STOP 
THIEF. At this time the pokers, shovels, 
tongs, gridirons, and purl-pots of the public- 
houses, particularly the Maidenhead, in Diot 
Street (since pulled down), were all chained 
to the fire-place. The last cook-shop where 
the knives and forks were chained to the table, 
was on the south side of High Street: it was 
kept about — years ago by a man of the 
name of Fossell. Most certainly the major 
= of the London beggars are impostors. 

ery few of the beggars who pretend to be 

, are so. Many beggars get from ten 

shillings to twenty shillings a-day ; and I have 
a fellow here who spends fifty shillings a-week 
for his board : he is blind, and has been known 
to get thirty shillings a-day. There is a por- 
trait of James Turner, a beggar, who valued 
his time at one shilling per hour. We had an 
old woman who kept a night-school for the 
purpose of teaching the children the art and 
mystery of scolding and begging: the academy 
was principally for females.”’ 





Lyric Offerings. By S. Laman Blanchard. 
12mo. pp. 96. London, 1828. Ainsworth. 
«* Oh! how this dawn of poetry resembleth 
The uncertain glory of au April day !” 
These lines are perhaps the truest criticism 
we can apply to this little volume: we know 
few whose fate it would be more difficult to 
foresee; for it is full of poetry and full of 
faults. We should think the author was a 
very young man ; if so, he has all the matériel 
for a great poet: Lyric Offerings are the work 
of genius in its earliest stage, when the mind, 
fevered ‘‘ with unreal beauty,” turns its very 
feelings into fancies—springs impatiently from 
earth, forgetting that it is a fabled bird, which 
is said to exist only in the air; and often be- 
comes affected, to avoid being common-place. 
A few quotations will best exemplify our 


: Soe 
meaning, and shew that if Mr. Blanchard has 
much that offends the judgment, he has many 
parts whose best praise is to be found in their 
own beauties. 


*«« She stood beside the ruin of a wall 
Painted and carved; where unplucked flowers and 


moss 

O’ergrew the beauty of the ruling Cross: 

And sainted foreheads, which in other time 

Had — their earth in heaven’s cloud-columned 
hall, 

Were ;sreenly wreathed in mockery of age. 

And here a bank its purple shadow kept 

Above a lake, where Hope perchance had wept, 

Ere yet a tear was made the mirror of a crime, 

And here a monument whose ice-like page 

Dropt as the day perused it—though a bard 

Had found therein the coldness of reward : 

Dark trees were dying round it. Farther on, 

A gray and falling bridge sent gentle strife 

Through waters, which, unstained with human life, 

Made music mid the roots that twined the stone. 

And far beyond a plain, where living forms 

Flashed in the lustre of warm summer hours, 

And a thick world of forest, whose deep tune 

And shadows stretched where no sear leaves were 


strewn, 

Stood hills, the hiding-place of sunny storms 

That laughed amid the light in sudden showers. 
* * * * 


And that brief moment of the heart’s unveiling 

Is worth its long years of wary wy fs ; 

For every coming hour must find it failin 

With hopes that a return not—onward sailing, 
Until its voyage shall be wrecked in night, 

And all things darken in the sinking sight. 

Not thus with these—the poet who had seen 

Earth’s splendour fade before him; and the bride 
Whom his stript breast now sheltered in its pride— 
In whom no thought recoiled on what had been, 
But clasped the heart whereof she felt the queen, 
And feared no darkness as the daylight died. 

Each was the other’s life; their 

All that hath e’er been found, or feigned, or dreamed ; 
The atmosphere and earth, the sky, the shade— 

All which was theirs to see, and all that cannot fade. 


Their melancholy was but deeper joy, 
Too for smiles—for he was marked with grief ; 
And she, though sunnier thoughts the spell destroy, 
Ber : ned Ny ts id i Sites 
"er whis; of in poet’s midnight rhyme; 
And her pale gloom had ever felt relief 
In token of a morrow. Now they were 
Throned on the bosom of their love, uniting 
In one small circle all that least can err, 
Sting, and deceive, with all that most can bless, 
Support, and shield in virtue’s pecesen. 
They winged them o’er the fields of air, alighting 
In some lone spot to talk on fairy themes; 
Or twined within the hollow of a shell, 
Whose sea-voice sang to them, steered their true 
reams 
Where never mortal eye hath seen how well 
The beautiful unenvied things of ocean dwell. 
They met the winds together.” 


And then the following slight but exquisite 
touches :— 
«« O’er the sands she stray’d, 

Mute as a wish within a human breast. 

Her eyes had many shadows, as each dye, 

Each tinge of thought, dissolved into its sky. 

Her veins seemed heaven's blue, 

And their bright blood the sunshine that runs through. 

She lived as lives the moon for her dark lord, 

Or rainbow, scabbard of the tempest's sword. 

A track where the moon glides, with stars strewn o'er 

Like jewels in the night-sea.” 

Or the little beat that glides on in ‘* the morn- 
ing of the moon.’ Or where the Poet's Bride, 
*« On the scroll 

Of the vast shore, his haunting image traced, 

And wept to see the waters razing it.” 

If images and expressions like these are 
not fresh from the fairy land of poetry, we 
know not what constitutes that language whose 
words are pictures. And now that we proceed 
to the less pleasant task of censuring, it is 
with the firm belief that such faults as we ob- 
serve, belong to one whose blemishes are worth 
amending. In how bad a taste are such ex- 
pressions as, “his fleet heart’s horses; or 
again, ‘* his heart’s honeysuckles ;” or where 
their thoughts walk “ their serene dominion 
as a meadow ;” or where there is a “ warmth to 
keep his flowers awake,” &c. &e. The ode to 








the Spirit of Poetry is full of similar blots end 
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beauties. We like the following little poem 
much. 
«* Stanzas for Evening. 

There is an hour when leaves are still, and winds sleep on 

the wave; grave; 
When far beneath the closing clouds the day hath found a 
And stars that at the note of dawn begin their circling 


flight, (night. 
Return, like sun-tired birds, to seek the sable boughs of 


The curtains of the mind are closed, and slumber is most 
sweet 

And visions to the hearts of men direct their fairy feet; 

The wearied wing hath gained a tree. pain sighs itself to 
rest, } . reast. 

And \eauty’s bridegroom lies upoi? the pillow of her 

There is a feeling in that hour whici: tumult ne'er hath 
known, 

Which nature seems to dedicate to silent things alone; 

The spirit of the lonely wakes, as rising from the dead, 

And finds its shroud adorned with flowers, its night-lamp 
newly fed. 

The mournful moon her rainbows hath, and mid the 
blight of all f _. Cpall; 

That garlands life, some blossoms live, like lilies on a 

Thus while to lone affliction’s couch some stranger-joy 
may come, hum. 

The bee that hoardeth sweets all day hath sadness in its 


Yet some there are whose fire of years leaves no remem- 
bered spark, dark. 

Whose summer-time itself is bleak, whose very ox reak 

The stem, though naked, still may live, the leaf though 
perished cling ; 

But if at first the root be cleft, it lies a branchless thing. 


And oh! to such, long, hallow'd nights their patient music 

d (they bend ; 
angels walk, more graceful as 
ike ray, that melts as it comes 


die.” 


nigh, [ 
And onliite in that calm hath life that doth not wish to 


It is evident that Shelley has been the favour- 
ite inspiration of these pages; and we scarcely 
object to this—the very enthusiasm of admira- 
tion is the mark of a poet; but faults are 
catching, and few faults would be greater stum- 
bling-blocks than his in the way of popularity. 
Poets should always bear in mind that they do 
not write for poets only. We now close Mr, 
Blanchard’s volume, convinced that his future 
reputation rests with himself: he has only to 
concentrate the essence of poetry, which he most 
undeniably possésses, and to take care, while 
looking for felicitous expressions, not to adopt 
those which are not allowable by any stretch of 
allusion gr meaning ; which render similes and 
metaphors, otherwise excellent, perfectly bur- 
lesque ; and which provoke the carpings of 
little critics, who are insensible to the higher 
qualities which they certainly spot, but neither 
mar nor conceal. He will thus make the Spirit 
of Poetry what he exquisitely defines it to be in 
this couplet— 


«* What is it but the air of Heaven 
Along an earthly lyre?” 


send ; 
The hours like mgs | 
stars emit a hope- 





A Guide to Mount's Bay and Land's End, e. 
A new edition. By a Physician. 12mo. 
pp- 272. London, 1828. Underwoods. 

THE republication of a volume which appeared 

some years ago, when there were no Literary 

Gazettes to make the merits of authors known, 

and which consequently did not attract a tithe 

of that attention so justly due to it: for un- 
der the unassuming title of a local Guide, it is 
indeed a work of various and excellent qualities, 
alike entertaining and instructive. We have 
no hesitation in pitching upon Dr. Paris as the 

Physician to whom the public is indebted for it. 

Like several of his other writings, it makes 

philosophy a sport, and science a pleasure, by 

mingling anecdote, amusing recollections, and 
lighter matter, with notices of the extraordinary 

geology, mineralogy, botany, antiquities, &c. 

which distinguish this very peculiar part of the 

British coast. Six short excursions from Pen. 

zance furnish his observant mind with materials 

of greater interest than many men could elicit 
by travelling from one end of Europe to the 
other; and his book, instead of being a dry 











Itinerary, is a rich mine of information, like 
one of those of tin or copper in the district of 
which it treats. We shall therefore, without 
further preface, transfer some of its stores to 
our page. 

‘* The sea is encroaching upon every part of 
the Cornish coast. In the memory of many 
persons still living, the cricketers were unable 
to throw a ball across the Western Green, be- 
tween Penzance and Newlyn, which is now 


. | not many feet in breadth ; and the grandfather 


of the present vicar of Madron is known to 
have received tithes from the land under the 
cliff of Penzance. On the northern coast we 
have striking instances of the sea having made 
similar inroads. This, however, is the natural 
result of the slow and silent depredation of the 
water upon the land: but. at a very remote 
period we are assured by tradition that a consi- 
derable part of the present bay, especially that 
comprehended within a line drawn from near 
Cuddan point on the east side, to Mousehole on 
the west, was land covered with wood, but 
which, by an awful convulsion and irruption of 
the sea, was suddenly swept away. ‘If we 
trace the north-west shore of the bay, from the 
Mount westward to Newlyn, the ebb-tide leaves 
a large space uncovered ; the sea-sand is from 
one to two or three feet deep, and under this 
stratum of sand is found a black vegetable 
mould, full of woodland detritus, such as the 
branches, leaves, and nuts of coppice wood, to- 
gether with the roots and trunks of forest 
trees of large growth. All these are mani- 
festly indigenous ; and, from the freshness and 
preservation of some of the remains, the inun- 
dation of sand, as well as water, must have 
been sudden and simultaneous; and the cir- 
cumstance of ripe nuts and leaves remaining 
together would seem to shew that the irruption 
happened in the autumn or in the beginning of 
winter. This vegetable substratum has been 
traced seaward as far as the ebb would permit, 
and has been found continuous and of like na- 
ture. Another proof of these shores having 
been suddenly visited by a tremendous cata- 
strophe, has been afforded by the nature of the 
sand banks constituting the Eastern and West- 
ern Greens, and which will be found to be the 
detritus of disintegrated granite; whereas the 
natural sand, which forms the bed of the sea, 
is altogether unlike it, being much more com- 
minuted, different in colour, and evidently the 
result of pulverised clay-slate.” But when did 
this mighty catastrophe occur, and what were 
its causes? These are questions which are not 
readily answered : the event is so buried in the 
depths of antiquity, that nothing certain or 
satisfactory can be collected concerning it ; al- 
though it would appear, from the concurrent 
testimony of Florence of Worcester and the 
Saxon Chronicles, that a remarkable invasion of 
the ocean occurred in November 1089. With 
respect to the causes of the phenomenon we are 
equally uninformed : let the geologist exemine 
the appearance of the coast with attention, and 
then decide with what probability De Luc 
attributed the catastrophe to a subsidence of 
the land. It must not, however, be concealed 
that many geologists have questioned the pro- 
bability of the occurrence altogether ; and argue 
from the appearance of the coast, ‘ whose rocks 
beat back the envious siege of watery Neptune,’ 
that no very important change in the hydro- 
graphical outline of the Cornish peninsula can 
have taken place during the present constitu- 
tion of the earth’s surface. If St. Michael’s 
Mount be in reality the Jetis of Diodorus Si- 
culus, we have certainly a decisive proof that 


no material ehange has. taken place for the} 





space of eighteen centuries at least ; for the 
historian describes the access to this island pre- 
cisely such as it is at the present period—prac- 
ticable only at low water for wheel carriages.” 

The action of the sea and other natural 
causes produce many remarkable effects on 
this coast. For example, at Kynance Cove, 
‘* One of the rocks in this cove exhibits a very 
curious phenomenon, whimsically called the 
Devil’s Bellows. There is a very deep chasm, 
through which the sea rushes like a water- 
spout, preceded by a sub-marine rumbling, as 
loud as thunder: a flowing tide, accompanied 
with a swell of the waves, seems to be essential 
for the production of this effect. De Luc offers 
the following explanation of the phenomenon. 
‘In the rock there is a succession of caverns, 
into which the agitated sea rushes by some 
sub-marine passage, and being dashed and 
broken against their sides, a large quantity of 
air* is thus disengaged from them, which, 
becoming highly compressed, and not being 
able to escape beneath, in consequence of the 
perpetual entrance of the waves, is forced to 
pass with great violence and noise from cavern 
to cavern, until it forces itself, together with a 
column of water, through the opening above.’ ”’ 

“ We now proceed to Sennan Church-town,} 
which, according to barometrical admeasure- 
ment, is 391 feet above the level of the sea. It 
is about a mile from the Land’s End, and is 
celebrated for containing the ale-house whim« 
sically called ‘ The First and Last Inn in Eng 
land.’ On the western side of its sign is 
inscribed ‘ The First,’ and on the eastern side, 
‘The Last Innin England.” * * Having 
arrived at the celebrated promontory, we 
descend a rapid slope, which brings us to a 
bold group of rocks, composing the western 
extremity of our island. Some years ago a 
military officer who visited this spot, was rash 
enough to descend on horseback; the horse 
soon became unruly, plunged, reared, and, 
fearful to relate, fell backwards over the preci- 
pice, and, rolling from rock to rock, was dashed 
to atoms before it reached the sea. The rider 
was for some time unable to dise himself ; 
but at length, by a desperate effort, he threw 
himself off, and was happily caught by some 
fragments of rock, at the very brink of the 
precipice, where he remained suspended in a 
state of insensibility until assistance could be 
afforded him! The awful spot is marked by 
the figure of a horse-shoe, traced on the turf 
with a deep incision, which-is cleared out from 
time to time, in order to preserve it as a monu- 
ment of rashness, which could be alone equalled 
by the good fortune with which it was attended. 
Why any promontory in an island should be 
exclusively denominated the Land’s End, it is 
difficult to understand ; yet, so powerfnl is the 
charm of a name, that many persons have 
visited it on no other account. The intelligent 
tourist, however, will receive a much more 
substantial gratification from his visit; the 
great geological interest of the spot will afford 
him an ample source of entertainment and 
instruction, while the magnificence of its con« 
vulsed scenery, the ceaseless roar and deep 
intonation of the ocean, and the wild shrieks 
of the cormorant,—all combine to awaken the 





rated from water is so 
mees very powerful 
lows are made for forges by the fall of a column of 
water, through a wooden pipe, into a closed cask, in 
which it dashes on a stone in the bottom, when the air 
thus disen; from it is carried by anqther pipe, placed 
in the cover of the cask, into the foundery.” 
+ “*Church-town. Thisexpression is peculiar to Cornwall. 


# «* The quantity of air thus 
eat, that in the Alps and in the 


The fact is, that since many market, and even borough 
towns are without a church, the Cornish dignify thom 
that have ft with the titls of church-town.* ' 
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blended sensations of awe and admiration. 
The cliff which bounds this extremity is rather 
abrupt than elevated, not being more than 
sixty feet above the level of the sea. It is 
composed entirely of granite, the forms of 
which present a very extraordinary appear- 
unce, assuming in some places the resemblance 
of shafts that had been regularly cut with the 
chisel; in others, regular equidistant fissures 
divide the rock into horizontal masses, and 
give it the character of basaltic columns; in 
other places, again, the impetuous waves of the 
ocean have opened, for their retreat, gigantic 
arches, through which the angry billows roll 
and bellow with tremendous fury. Several of 
these rocks, from their grotesque forms, have 
acquired whimsical appellations, as that of the 
Armed Knight, the Irish Lady, &c. An 
inclining rock on the side of a craggy head- 
land, south of the Land’s End, has obtained 
the name of Dr. Johnson’s Head ; and visiters, 
after having heard the appellation, seldom fail 
to acknowledge that it bears some resemblance 
to the physiognomy of that extraordinary man. 
On the north, this rocky scene is terminated 
by a promontory 229 feet above the level of the 
sea, called Cape Cornwall, between which and 
the Land’s End the coast retires, and forms 
Whitsand Bay; a name which it derives from 
the peculiar whiteness of its sand, and amongst 
which the naturalist will find several rare mi- 
croscopic shells. There are, besides, some his. 
torical recollections which invest this spot with 
interest. It wasin this bay that Stephen landed 
on his first arrival in England, as did King 
John on his return from Ireland; and Perkin 
Warbeck, in the prosecution of those claims to 
the crown to which some late writers have been 
dis to consider that he was entitled, as the 

son of Edward the Fourth, * * The 
natural product of the high lands is only a 
thin turf, interspersed with heath, fern, and 
furze. This product is carefully collected, 
and preserved in stacks by the inhabitants, for 
the purpose of fuel. It is worthy of remark, 
that the nature of the fuel employed in a coun- 
try always imparts a character to its cookery ; 
hence the striking difference between that of 
Paris and London: so in Cornwall, the conve- 
nience afforded by the furze in the process of 
baking, has given origin to the general use of 
pies. cpg begyem of food is dressed in a pie ; 
whence it become a proverb, that ‘the 
devil will not come into Cornwall for fear of 
deing put into a pie.’ In a season of scarcity, 
the attorneys of the county having at the 
quarter sessions very Bec. & resolved to ab- 
stain from every kind of pastry, an allusion to 
the above proverb was very happily introduced 
into an epigram extemporaneously delivered 
on the occasion, and which, from its point and 
humour, deserves to be recorded : 

« If the proverb be true, that the fame of our pies 

Prevents us from falling to Satan a prey, 
It is clear that his friends—the attorneys—are wise 
In moving such obstacles out of the way.’ ” 

Among the curious customs remaining in 
this remote and ancient quarter, the author 
mentions the following at Penzance. 

“The most singular one is, perhaps, the 
celebration of the Eve of Saint John the Bap- 
tist,* our town saint, which falls on Midsum- 
mer Eve; and that of the Eve of Saint Peter, 
the patron of fishermen. No sooner does the 


* «« It is reasonable to advert to the summer solstice 





for this custom, al! brought into the Christian 
<alicher colar tha aman, of J the Baptist. "Those 
sacred fires ‘ kindled about ht, on the moment of 
the solstice, by the great ancient and 
Gobelin, an alza Brand's Onveryations on Poylar 
's | , OD 
Antiquities.” 
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tardy sun sink into the western ocean, than 
the young and old of both sexes, animated by 
the genius of the night, assemble in the town 
and different villages of the bay with lighted 
torches. Tar-barrels having been erected on 
tall poles in the market-place, on the pier, and 
in other conspicuous spots, are soon urged into 
a state of vivid combustion, shedding an ap- 
palling glare on every surrounding object, and 
which, when multiplied by numerous reflec- 
tions in the waves, produce at a distant view a 
spectacle so singular and novel as to defy the 
powers of description ; while the stranger who 
issues forth to gain a closer view of the fes- 
tivities of the town, may well imagine himself 
suddenly transported to the regions of the 
furies and infernal gods; or else that he is 
witnessing, in the magic mirror of Cornelius 
Agrippa, the awful celebration of the fifth day 
of the Eleusinian feast ;* while the shrieks of 
the female spectators, and the triumphant yells 
of the torch-bearers, with their hair streaming 
in the wind, and their flambeaus whirling 
with inconceivable velocity, are realities not 
calculated to dispel the illusion. No sooner 
are the torches burnt out, than the numerous 
inhabitants engaged in the frolic, pouring 
forth from the quay and its neighbourhood, 
form a long string, and, hand in hand, run 
furiously through every street, vociferating, 
* an eye,’—‘ an eye,’—‘ an eye!’ At length 
they suddenly stop, and the two last of the 
string, elevating their clasped hands, form an eye 
to this enormous needle, through which the 
thread of populace runs; and thus they con- 
tinue to repeat the game until weariness dis- 
solves the union, which rarely happens before 
midnight. On the following day (Midsummer 
day) festivities of a very different character 
enliven the bay ; and the spectator can hardly 
be induced to believe that the same actors are 
engaged in both dramas. At about four or 
five o’clock in the afternoon, the country peo- 
ple, drest in their best apparel, pour into Pen- 
zance from the neighbouring villages, for the 
purpose of performing an aquatic divertisement. 
At this hour the quay and pier are crowded 
with holiday-makers, where a number of ves. 
sels, many of which are provided with music 
for the occasion, lie in readiness to receive 
them. In a short time the embarkation is 
completed, and the sea continues for many 
hours to present a moving picture of the most 
animating description. Penzance is remarkable 
in history for having been entered and burnt 
by the Spaniards in the year 1595. From time 
immemorial a prediction had prevailed, that a 
period would arrive when ‘ some strangers 
should land on the rocks of Merlin, who should 
burn Paul’s Church, Penzance, and Newlyn.’ 
Of the actual accomplishment of this predic- 
tion we receive a full account from Carew ; 
from which it would appear, that on the 23d 
of July, 1595, about two hundred men landed 
from a squadron of Spanish galleys on the coast 
of Mousehole, when they set fire to the church 
of Paul, and then to Mousehole itself. Find- 
ing little or no resistance, they proceeded to 
Newlyn,+ and from thence to Penzance. Sir 
Francis Godolphin endeavoured to inspire the 
inhabitants with courage to repel these assail- 
ants; but so fascinated were they by the re- 





* « The fifth day of the Eleusinian feast was called 
‘ the day of the torches,’ because at night the men and 
women ran about with them in imitation of Ceres, who, 
having lighted a torch at the fire of Mount Attna, wan- 
dered rm — place to — in —— of = —— 
Proserpine. Hence may we not trace 
of this species of ula rejoicing mesimnegied 
+ © Will not this histo: lain the peculiar 
the fish-womga re- 





membrance of the ancient prophecy, that they 
fled in all directions, supposing that it was use- 
less to contend against the destiny that had 
been predicted. The Spaniards, availing them. 
selves of this desertion, set it on fire in dif- 
ferent places, as they had already done to 
Newlyn, and then returned to their galleys, 
intending to renew the flames on the ensuing 
day ; but the Cornish having recovered from 
their panic, and assembled in great numbers on 
the beach, so annoyed the Spaniards with their 
bullets and arrows, that they drew their gal- 
leys farther off, and, availing themselves of a 
favourable breeze, put to sea and escaped. It 
is worthy of remark, that when the Spaniards 
first came on shore, they actually landed on a 
rock called ‘ Merlin.’ The historian concludes 
this narrative by observing, that these were the 
only Spaniards that ever landed in England as 
enemies.” 

In this quotation we have been somewhat 
amused with the grand philosophical language 
in which the simple fact of lighting the tar- 
barrels is told ;—they are ‘* soon urged into a 
state of vivid combustion.” There are here 
and there touches of the same kind of flowery 
style; for instance—‘‘ The scenery, too, is 
here of the most magnificent description ; rocks 
overhang rocks in ruinous grandeur, and ap- 
pear so fearfully equipoised, that, although 
secure in their immensity, they create in the 
mind the most awful apprehension of their in. 
stability, whilst the mighty roar of the ocean 
beneath unites in effect with the scenery 
above. All around is sublime.” We like the 
plain manner better, even were it as plain as 
Dolly Pentreath’s epitaph. 

* Paul church is a very conspicuous object, 
from its high elevation, and interests the his- 
torian from the tradition, already stated, of its 
having been burnt by the Spaniards; upon 
which occasion the south porch alone is said, 
in consequence of the direction of the wind, to 
have escaped the conflagration. A pleasing 
confirmation of this tradition was lately af- 
forded during some repairs, when one of the 
wooden supporters was found charred at the 
end nearest the body of the church. It also 
deserves notice, that the thick stone division 
at the back of the Trewarveneth pew, which 
has so frequently occasioned inquiry, is a part 
of the old church which escaped the fire. In 
the church is the following curious notice of 
its having been burnt: * The Spanger burnt 
this church in the year 1595.’ Most tourists 
inform us that in this churchyard is to be seen 
the monumental stone with the epitaph of old 
Dolly Pentreath, so celebrated among an- 
tiquaries as having been the last person who 
spoke the Cornish language. Such a monu- 
ment, however, if it ever existed, is no longer 
to be found; nor can any information be ob- 
tained with regard to its probable locality. Her 
epitaph is said to have been both in the Cornish 
and English language, viz. 

* Coth Dol Pentreath canz ha deaw 
Marir en bedans en Powl pleu ; 


Na en an eglar ganna poble braz 
Bet en eglar hay coth Dolly es!’ 


* Old Dol Pentreath, one hundred age and two, 
Both born and in Paul parish buried toos 
Not in the church, mongst people great and high, 
But in the churchyard, doth old Dolly lie!’ * 

Of St. Michael’s Mount, one of the most 
striking features of the Cornish coast, and not 
uncelebrated in early history, we have a very 
interesting account; and regret we can only 
quote a slight portion of it. 

** On ane of the angles of this tower is to be 
seen the carcass of a atone lantern, in which, 
during the fishing season, and in dark tem. 
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pestuous nights, it may reasonably be supposed 
that the monks, to whom the tithe of such 
fishery belonged, kept a light as a guide to 
sailors, and a safeguard to their own property : 
this lantern is now vulgarly denominated St. 
Michael’s Chair, since it will just admit one 
person to sit down in it: the attempt is not 
without danger ; for the chair, elevated above 
the battlements, projects so far over the pre- 
cipice, that the climber must actually turn the 
whole body at that altitude in order to take a 
seat in it; notwithstanding the danger, how- 
ever, it is often attempted : indeed, one of the 
first questions generally put to a stranger, if 
married, after he has visited the Mount,—Did 
you sit in the chair ?—for there is a conceit, 
that if a married woman has sufficient resolu- 
tion to place herself in it, it will at once invest 
her with all the regalia of petticoat govern- 
ment ; and that if a married man sit in it, 
he will thereby receive ample powers for the 
management of his wife. This is probably a 
remnant of monkish fable, a supposed virtue 
conferred by some saint, perhaps a legacy of 
St. Keyne, for the same virtue is attributed to 
her well. 

¢ The person of that man or wife 

Whose chance or choice attains 

First of this sacred stream to drink, 

Thereby the mastery gains.’ ” 

We find so much respecting the mines, the 
pilchard fisheries, and other topics of general 
curiosity, that, though only a small volume, 
we must devote another paper to Dr. Paris’s 
labour. 





Graphic Illustrations of Warwickshire, accom- 
panied by Historical and Descriptive Notices. 
Parts I. II. III. and IV. 4dto. pp. 64. 
Birmingham, 1827, Beilby, Knott, and Beil- 
by; London, W. B. Cooke. 

Tuts is a valuable and beautiful publication. 

The four Parts which we have already seen 

form the half of the intended work.—If it 

were only that 

« The lad of all lads was a Warwickshire lad,” 
that would be a sufficient cause for especially 
endearing the county of Warwick to every 
Englishman; but, as the able writer of the 
Historical and Descriptive Notices justly ob- 
serves, Warwickshire is also “‘ a county rich 
in noble monuments of feudal and ancient ar- 
chitecture, and abounding with scenes of deep 
and imperishable interest.” 

The various topographical details are co- 
pious, and we have no doubt correct. As a 
specimen of the literary part of the work we 
transcribe the account of the celebrated Dug- 
dale, which is attached to the notice of Blithe 
Hall, his residence; now in the possession of his 
descendant, Dugdale Stratford Dugdale, Esq., 
one of the members for the county. 

“ Sir William Dugdale, the only son of 
John Dugdale, of Shustoke, gent., was born 
there September 12, 1605. He was placed at 
the free school in Coventry, where he con- 
tinued till he was fifteen. In 1623 he married ; 
and on the death of his father in 1624, he took 
up his residence on an estate which he pos- 
sessed at Fillongley; but in the following year 
he purchased the manor of Blithe, in the 
parish of Shustoke, and selling his estate at 
Fillongley, he removed to Blithe Hall, devot- 
ing the principal part of his time to the study 
of antiquities. In 1638 he went to London, 
and was introduced to Sir Christopher Hatton 
and Sir Henry Spelman, through whose inter- 
est he was created a pursuivant at arms extra- 
ordinary, by the name of, Blanch Lyon. He 
was afterwards made rouge-croix pursuivant 





in ordinary, by letters patent, dated March 18, 
1640; and having a lodging in the heralds’ 
office, and convenient opportunities, he spent 
that year and part of the following in aug- 
menting his collections out of the records in 
the Tower and other places. In 1641, through 
Sir Christopher Hatton’s encouragement, he 
employed himself in taking exact draughts of 
all the monuments in Westminster Abbey, 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral, and in many other 
cathedral and parochial churches of England. 
In 1642 he was ordered by the king to repair 
to York; and in July was commanded to 
attend the Earl of Northampton, who was 
marching into Worcestershire and Warwick- 
shire, to oppose the forces raised by Lord 
Brooke for the service of the parliament. He 
was with the king at the battle of Edge-Hill, 
and afterwards at Oxford, where he continued 
with his majesty till the surrender of that gar- 
rison to the parliament in 1646. In 1642 he 
had been created M.A., and in 1644 made 
Chester herald. During his long residence 
at Oxford he applied himself to the search of 
such antiquities, in the Bodleian and other 
libraries, as he thought might conduce to the 
furtherance of the ‘ Monasticon,’ at that time 
designed by him and Roger Dodsworth; as 
also to collect whatever might relate to the 
history of the aneient nobility of this realm, 
to be made use of in his *‘ Baronage.’ After 
the surrender of Oxford upon articles, Dug- 
dale, having the benefit of them, and having 
compounded for his estate, repaired to London, 
where he and Dodsworth proceeded vigorously 
in completing their collections out of the Tower 
records and Cottonian library, and published, 
at their own charge, the first volume of ‘ Mo- 
nasticon Anglicanum,’ adorned with views of 
abbeys, churches, &c.: the second volume was 
published in 1661, and the third in 1673. In 
the mean time, Dugdale printed, at his own 
charge, and published in 1656, ‘ The Antiqui- 
ties of Warwickshire Illustrated, from records, 
leiger-books, manuscripts, charters, evidences, 
tombs, and arms; beautified with maps, pro- 
spects, and portraitures.’ The author men- 
tions, in his preface, that he had spent the 
greatest part of his time, for more than twenty 
years, in accomplishing this work, which, in- 
deed, is allowed to be one of the best me- 
thodised and most accurate accounts ever 
written of this nature, and to stand at the 
head of all the county histories that have been 
given to the public. While this work was 
printing, which occupied nearly a year and a 
half, Dugdale continued in London, for the 
sake of correcting the press; during which 
time he had an opportunity of collecting ma- 
terials for another work, which he published 
in 1658, ‘ The History of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, in London.’ Upon the restoration of 
Charles II., Dugdale was, through the recom- 
mendation of Lord Chancellor Hyde, advanced 
to the office of norroy king at arms; and in 
1662 he published ‘ The History of imbanking 
and draining of divers fens and marshes, both 
in foreign parts and in this kingdom, and of 
the improvement thereby; extracted from re- 
cords, manuscripts, and other authentic testi- 
monies: adorned with sundry maps, &c.’ 
About the same time he completed the second 
volume of Sir Henry Spelman’s ‘ Councils ;’ 
and also the second part of that learned 
knight’s ‘ Glossary.” In 1666 he published 
‘ Origines Juridiciales, or historical memoirs 
of the English laws, courts of justice, forms 
of trial, punishment in cases criminal, law- 
writers, law-books, grants and settlements of 
estates, degree of sergeants, inns of court, 





chancery, &c.’ This work is adorned with 
the heads of Sir John Clench, Sir Edward 
Coke, Sir Randolph Crew, Sir Robert Heath, 
Edward Earl of Clarendon, to whom it is 
dedicated, Sir Orlando Bridgman, Sir John 
Vaughan, and Mr. Selden. His next work 
was the ‘ Baronage of England,’ of which the 
first part appeared in 1675, and the second and 
third in 1676. This has been censured as in- 
correct and defective; but whatever might be 
its faults, it was so acceptable, that ins he 
year following its publication very few copies 
remained unsold. In May 1677, this diligent 
and laborious antiquary was solemnly created 
garter principal king at arms; and, on the 
day following, received from his majesty the 
honour of knighthood. In 1681 he published 
‘A short view of the late troubles in England ; 
briefly setting forth their rise, growth, and 
tragical conclusion.’ At the same time he 
published ‘ The ancient usage in bearing of 
such ensigns of honour as are commonly called 
Arms, &c.:’ and the last work that he pub. 
lished was, in 1685, ‘ A perfect copy of all 
summons of the Nobility to the great Councils 
and Parliaments of this Realm, from the 49th 
of King Henry III. until these present times, 
&e.’ He wrote, indeed, some other pieces 
relating to the same subjects, which were 
never published ; and was, likewise, the chief 
promoter of the Saxon Dictionary by Mr. Wil- 
liam Somner, printed at Oxford in 1659. His 
collections of materials for the ‘ Antiquities of 
Warwickshire’ and the ‘ Baronage of England.’ 
all written with his own hand, contained in 
twenty-seven volumes in folio, he gave by will 
to the University of Oxford, together with six- 
teen other volumes, which are now preserved 
in Ashmole’s Museum. He gave, likewise, 
several books to the heralds’ office, in London, 
and procured many more for their library. In 
a short time after his last publication had made 
its appearance, this illustrious man elosed his 
long and useful mortal career. He died in his 
chair, at Blithe Hall, on the 10th of February, 
1686, in his 8lst year, and was interred at 
Shustoke, in a little vault which he had caused 
to be made in the church. Over that vault he 
had erected, in his life-time, an altar-tomb of 
free-stone, with an epitaph of his own writing.” 
Of the first four Parts of these Graphic Illus- 
trations it is impossible to speak too highly. 
They contain sixteen plates (sixteen remaining 
to be published), which do infinite credit to the 
talents and taste of Mr. W. Radclyffe, by whom 
they have been engraved, from drawings made 
expressly for the work by W. Westall, A.R. A., 
P. Dewint, J. V. Barber, and F. Mackenzie. 
** Warwick Castle,” both from the river and 
from the outer court; ** Charlecote,” ‘* Strat 
ford upon Avon ;” and both views of ‘“* Astun 
Hall,” are pre-eminently beautiful. Without 
meaning to depreciate the merits of fine land. 
scape composition, we must say, that there is a 
charm in the truth of representations of local 
scenery, for the absence of which scarcely any 
other quality can compensate; and of that 
charm we were never more sensible than while 
contemplating these delightful prints. 








Dr. Granville’s Travels in Russia. 
Mr. Rae Wilson’s Travels, &c. 
(Fourth notice. ] 

Tue dearth of new publications at this period 
(and we do not recollect a worse crop) would 
be an excuse for our continuing this head of 
our discourse even longer than we.intend to 
continue it; but when it is recollected that 
these are two separate works, and four thick 
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volumes, it will be conceded to us that we are 
not spinning so long a yarn as at first sight 
appears. The following account of the impe- 
rial family, by Dr. G., is, at all events, well 
entitled to selection, since on the personal cha- 
racter of the Emperor Nicholas more of human 
happiness or misery depends, at this moment, 
than on the character of any living being. It 
is a fearful responsibility to hold such a station ; 
and it is most cheering to hear that the almost 
despotic sovereign of such a country as Russia 
is, when so much depends upon it, a just, a 
good, and a rational man. 

* The education which the present Emperor 
of Russia received in bis youth—the example 
of an elder brother, whom all Europe recognised 
as an upright prince—the experience of passing 
events, added to information sought and ob- 
tained in foreign countries, while yet removed 
from the throne—are so many guarantees of 
the safety of that confidence which other sove- 
reigns have placed in him. Were it even only 

is character as an eminently dutiful and affec- 
tionate son to a surviving parent, herself the 
acknowledged pattern of every virtue, Nicholas 
would still have the strongest claim to an im- 
plicit belief. But that prince has other and 
equally strong titles to the utmost reliance of 
his own subjects and that of foreign nations ; 

both which reasons he may safely rest his 
expectations of a full approbation of his conduct. 
Nicholas the First was thirty-two years of age 
on the 7th of July last. He was born in the 
same year in which Catherine the Second closed 
her long and glorious reign, and did not there- 
fore, like his more fortunate brothers Alexan- 
der and Constantine, experience the influence 
of that great mind in the care of his early edu- 
cation. Nature, however, had provided him 
with a mother who stood in less need than any 
reigning princess of the counsels and assistance 
of others to lead her child in the path of virtue. 
At an early age he was placed under the guid- 
ance of General Count , an officer of 
distinguished merit, who had served his sove- 
reign with great reputation, both in the field 
and as governor of Courland. The count had 
previously enjoyed a high degree of well-merited 
ce at court, as cavaker de service, with 

the Grand-duke Constantine, during a period 
of ten years, and likewise as director of the 
first corps of cadets. He enjoyed the patronage 
of the present empress mother, then reigning 
empress ; and it was under her direction that 
he conducted the education of the Grand-duke 
Nicholas, and that of his brother the Grand- 
duke Michael, from the time of the former of 
those two princes completing the fourth year of 
his age. No choice could have been more for- 
tunate, The qualities of the governor's heart 
were precisely such as affectionate parents would 
wish to see appreciated by their children ; and 
those of his mind were strictly of that cast 
which were required to direct the studies of his 
illustrious pupils, under the instructions of pro- 
per masters. The count is no more: he ter. 
minated his long and honourable career, at the 
age of eighty-three, on the 4th of April last ; 
and from his character, as portrayed in the 
court gazette, it is fair to conclude that the 
nciples which he doubtless endeavoured to 
instil into the bosom of his imperial pupil must 
have been consonant with those which marked 
his own conduct through life. * * @ 

“ As Nicholas grew in years, preceptors for 
the higher branches of learning were selected 
from among the most eminent men of the 
country ; and it is but justice to make particu. 
lar mention of ene of them, Monsieur Balou- 
hiansky, who had the honour of instructing the 





grand-duke in the principles of the art of go- 
vernment and of practical science; and the 
continuation of whose services Nicholas has 
since secured to himself, as emperor, by placing 
him in his private ehancellerie in the situation 
of state secretary. Too young at the time of 
the invasion of his country to take a prominent 
part in that war of defence, which was soon 
followed by another and the last campaign, 
Nicholas has not had opportunities of acquiring 
that degree of experience in warlike operations 
which would be required of him were he in- 
tended for a mere military conqueror. But 
the art and science of military operations, 
without which experience itself is frequently 
of no avail, he studied under very able masters 
and veteran officers. In the year 1816, travel- 
ling in foreign countries was deemed expedient 
by the grand-duke, with a view to acquire 
more enlarged notions respecting those nations 
which were acting the most conspicuous parts 
in Europe. Among these, Great Britain was 
selected as the country which offered a wider 
field of observation to a prince desirous of in- 
formation. The grand-duke, therefore, visited 
England in November of that year: he landed 
at Dover, where he was received by the Rus- 
sian ambassador and Colonel Ford, who com- 
manded the engineers stationed in the town, 
and who accompanied the prince round the for- 
tifications of the castle, on the heights, and 
through the subterraneous passages of that 
fortress. His first step on British ground was 
marked by a proof of liberal disposition. The 
noise of the cannon which had been firing to 
celebrate his arrival, according to form, had 
frightened a horse that was standing in a cart 
at a short distance from the shore. The ani- 
mal ran the length of some streets, dragging 
its heavy losd after it, when it fell down and 
expired. The grand-duke was passing at the 
time; and learning, on inquiry, the nature of 
the accident which had deprived an industrious 
man of a useful animal, insisted on compensat- 
ing him with a sum of money far above his 
loss, of which, observed the prince, ‘ I am my- 
self the innocent cause.’ The grand-duke 
resided in St. Alban’s House, in Stratford- 
place, where the Austrian archdukes had been 
staying a short time before. He was accom- 
panied by General Kutusoff, Baron Nicolay, 
now Russian ambassador at Copenhagen, Dr. 
now Sir William Crichton, and others. Royal 
earriages and footmen were placed at his dis- 
posal: he held levees, received the subjects of 
his imperial brother, listened to the complaints, 
history, and petitions of the supplicants amongst 
those Russians who happened to be in London 
in need of assistance, and in all cases relieved 
them, either with money, or by providing, in 
concert with the ambassador, for their return 
to their native country. A frequent and mu- 
tual intercourse was kept up, during his resi- 
dence at St. Alban’s House, between the royal 
family and himself. The grand-duke received 
visits from the prince regent and his royal 
brothers, to whom he gave a grand entertain- 
ment on board a Russian frigate, at Woolwich. 
He rode out a great visited many of the 
public establishments, frequently accompanied 
by the late Sir W. Congreve, than whom few 
people were better able to explain their nature 
and objects—mixed freely in society—and ac- 
quired a high degree of popularity for his affa- 
bility and polished manners. After a residence 
of some weeks, he extended his visits to several 
parts of England and Scotland, endeavouring 
to make himself master of those peculiarities 
which distinguish this above all other nations. 
In the following year he married the present 


Empress Alexandra Feodorowna, then Princess 
Charlotta of Prussia, daughter of Frederic Wil- 
liam the Third, and of the late queen, whose 
name is highly revered in her own country, and 
wherever virtue and an elevated mind are justly 
valued. With the hallowed reputation of her 
lamented mother, which preceded her to the 
country of her husband, the present empress 
carried thither her own name, already asso- 
ciated by the public voice with every noble 
quality that can embellish the fair sex, and 
more particularly one in so exalted a station. 
Nature, too, had been so lavish of her favours 
on the person of the empress, that it is im- 
possible to imagine a more striking appearance, 
or one which, with the handsome countenance 
of the late Queen of Prussia, and somewhat of 
that melancholy expression which marks the 
upper part of the face of her royal father, 
unites to a stately majestic carriage so much 
grace and dignity. Of the many portraits 
which Mr. Dawe has painted of the empress, 
some of which (particularly the last, in her 
gala-dress) possess great merit as pictures, I 
think the palm is due to that which has been 
beautifully engraved by Mr. Wright, and 
which represents her majesty sitting, playfully 
entertaining her two eldest children, the he- 
reditary grand-duke, and the grand-duchess 
Maria. ‘The artist seems to have seized in 
this instance not only the lineaments of the 
face, but those of the mind of his illustrious 
original. Of this most amiable princess the 
emperor is represented to be doatingly fond ; 
and with her he leads an extremely domes- 
ticated life, although surrounded by all the 
cares of so vast an empire. He is frequently 
seen abroad with her, without any of that 
attendant pomp and splendour which are per- 
haps necessary pageants with less popular so- 
vereigns ; and both are known to devote much 
parental care to the education of the numerous 
children with which their union has been 
blessed. Of these, five survive; namely, 
Alexander Nicholaevitch, the hereditary grand- 
duke, bornin1818; Maria Nicholajevna, grand- 
duchess, born in 1819; Olga Nicholajevna, 
grand-duchess, born in 1822; Alexandra Ni- 
cholajevna, grand-duchess, born in 1825 ; and, 
lastly, Constantine Nicholaevitch, grand-duke, 
who was born in September 1827, a few weeks 
before our arrival at St. Petersburgh. The 
hereditary grand-duke is placed under the 
superintendence of General Ouschakoff, one of 
the aids-de-camp-general of the emperor, as- 
sisted by Colonel Mérder, and receives instruc- 
tions from Monsieur Joukovsky, one of the 
most distinguished literary characters in Rus- 
sia. It is remarkable that the three grand- 
duchesses have English nurses attached to their 
establishment. The hereditary grand-duke is 
a very fine-looking child, strongly resembling 
his father, high-spirited, and, it is said, of the 
most promising disposition. With such a do- 
mestic ménage as distinguishes the present 
imperial family of Russia, it is impossible not 
to expect from the children every thing that is 
flattering to the prospects of that country, and, 
we may add, of Europe; for the destinies of 
all nations must necessarily be more or less 
interested in the question—who is to wield 
the resources of that extensive empire. The 
hereditary grand-duke, who had been appointed 
colonel of a regiment of hussars from his earliest 
age, was named, during our stay in the capital, 
ataman of all the Cossack troops; on which 
occasion the court gazette published the im- 
perial rescript, addressed to General Koutein- 
ikoff, commanding those forces. * * * 





“ The prince is brought up, both in a do- 
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mestic and military point of view, in the|ceived, or the emperor attends to business in 


strictest discipline, and constantly under the 

of his parents, and the vigilant and in- 
telligent superintendence of the empress mo- 
ther. He frequently walks or drives about 
town, attended by a companion of about his 
own age, who is educated with him, and is the 
son of a general officer. 


once seen him in the severest weather dressed | 
in his simple uniform, accompanied by his | 
playmate, driving a two-horse sledge, with | majesty is known to expect on every occasion, 
none of the fur trappings which other people | 
deem it necessary to wear as a protection | 
against a cold of several degrees below the | 


his private cabinet with his own secretary ; 
but on fixed days, at eight o’clock, he orders 
a particular minister to bring his porte-feuille, 
and will remain with him till ten, going me- 
thodically through, and despatching an infinite 
variety of business, so as to clear away every 


I have more than /| sort of arrear, and make himself master of the 


different subjects of each department. The 
strict observance of engagements which his 


tends materially to facilitate every operation, 
and serves as a lesson to his subjects, that, 
without punctuality in all the affairs and 


freezing point, blooming with health, and full | transactions of life, talent, rank, nay even a 
of gaiety, receiving with a pleasing smile the | high character, are rendered useless to society. 
salutations and marks of respect which, when | The imperial family retires early to rest. I 


recognised during the rapidity of his course, 
every class of persons seem delighted in paying 
to their future emperor. * . > 

“ Nor is the individual conduct of the em- 
peror himself without its good effect on the 
minds of his people. His application to busi- 
ness is most regular. The atfairs of the state 
alone seem to engross his attention; and it is 
said that he seldom gives an hour to pleasure 
which might have been better devoted to the 
welfare of his subjects. He rises early, and 
spends some time in transacting military mat- 
ters. Part of this consists in receiving, as I 
before stated, Count Diebitch, the chief of the 
état-major, who daily waits on his majesty 
from seven o’clock till nine, and reports the 
State of the army during the preceding day, 
and receives his majesty’s commands. After 
breakfast he either attends the council, or re- 
ceives his ministers daily; each of whom has 
his appointed days and hours for waiting on 
the emperor. He has on some occasions at- 
tended the senate; and it was reported, while 
we were at St. Petersburgh, that having heard 
that the senators had been in the habit of 
assembling very late,—a practice which caused 
considerable y+ be in public business,—his ma- 
jesty called early one day at the house of the 
senate, and finding none of its members as- 
sembled, simply desired it to be made known 
to them, that the emperor had attended to 
transact business at such an hour. From that 
time the senators took care to be at their post 
with greater punctuality. At one o’clock he 
generally attends the paradee * * * 

“* After the parade his majesty generally re- 
turns home, and if there are to be any private 
presentations to him, it is before his dinner 
that they take place; otherwise he either walks 
or rides out alone, or accompanied by the em- 
press. He is very fond of riding on horseback, 
but he also frequently goes out with his con- 
sort in a French cabriolet, which he drives 
himself. I have likewise seen him walking 
up and down that magnificent quay on the 
Neva, called the English Line, either alone or 
accompanied by some minister or general of- 
ficer ; and I understand, that in fair weather, 
and when the empress is in good health, her 
majesty often accompanies him on these ex- 
cursions. On such occasions it is the etiquette 
on the part of persons who meet them to 
‘stand still until they have passed, pulling their 
hats off, when the emperor invariably returns 
the salutation a la militaire, by putting the 
back of the hand up to his hat. With all 
persons who are known to him, he will occa- 
sionally stop and converse with great affaLility 
and without reserve. The dinner-hour is be- 
tveen three and four o’clock ; after which his 
majesty spends part of the day with his family 
and children. The evening brings its own 
fabours and occupations. Ministers are re- 





have known some distinguished persons, who 
have had the honour of being invited to the 
presence of the emperor and empress in the 
evening, come away at ten o'clock, the hour 
at which it was understood that their majesties 
retired for the night. How else, indeed, could 
any human frame support, for any length of 
time, the toils, cares, and anxieties, which 
commence with these exalted persons at sun- 
rise, and continue all day without intermis- 
sion? Not satisfied with the ordinary routine 
of affairs, Nicholas, who seems to be the most 
indefatigable and active sovereign now reign- 
ing, and whose occupations are generally of a 
serious nature, having the good and happiness 
of his people in view, has traced out to himself 
other tasks and other duties. One of the ad- 
ditional burdens which he has voluntarily im- 
posed on himself, is that of looking over the 
reports and returns of every arrest and impri- 
sonment that takes place in his empire, as well 
as of the state of the prisons, according to a 
formula which he has himself prescribed, and 
ordered to be filled up and regularly forwarded 
to him in a direct manner. In these returns, 
the name of each prisoner or individual ar- 
rested, the nature of the crime, and the length 
of time during which he has been imprisoned, 
either before or after trial, must be accurately 
entered. Judging from this information, his 
majesty has frequently given orders for bring- 
ing persons to a speedy trial who had been long 
in prison, and others to be released who ap- 
peared to have suffered long, or to have been 
too severely punished. In some cases, he has 
ordered the sentence either to be revoked, or 
its severity mitigated, in consequence of cer- 
tain extenuating circumstances which appeared 
on the face of the information contained in the 
statement. It is not necessary to remark how 
much good, in a country like Russia, as yet 
deprived of the great blessing of a uniform, 
inviolable, and intelligible code of criminal 
laws, so praiseworthy an undertaking on the 
part of an all-powerful monarch must pro- 
duce.” 

The empress mother is described as a model 
of benevolence and goodness: her whole life 
seems to be actively devoted to the great ob- 
jects of humanity and charity; and all the 
philanthropic institutions, as well as those for 
encouraging industry and the arts, in St. Pe- 
tersburgh, feel the cherishing effects of her zeal 
and influence. 

(To be continued.) 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

King James the Second: a dramatic Poem. 
By John Crauford Whitehead, M.D. 8vo. 
pp- 151. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A LEss dramatic subject than James the Se- 

cond we could scarcely have imagined ; but on 

reference to Dr. Whitehead’s production, we 
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found that the drama was 4 theological and 
political essay in disguise. 


Practical Lectures on the Historical Books of 
the Old Testament. By the Rev. H. Lind- 
say, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Wimbledon, 
Surrey. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1828. J. 
Murray. 

TueEsE excellent sermons formed part of a 
series preached at Wimbledon, during six sum- 
mer months, to congregations consisting prin- 
cipally of respectable tradesmen—the labouring 
classes—and domestic servants. They are of 
the most practical and useful character, and 
are well calculated to interest the minds of 
every class, whether of hearers or readers ; and 
we earnestly recommend these volumes to the 
general public. 


A Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. C. B. 
Taylor, M.A. 12mo. pp. 272. London, 
1828. Hessey. 

WELL meriting a like rank among the pious 

labours of the ministry, is this simple, but 

admirable volume. Directed to instruct and 
improve even the most ignorant ; while it re- 
flects lustre on the Christian motives of its 
amiable author, it at the same time does honour 

to his talents. Mr. Taylor’s abilities, as a 

moral, persuasive, and delightful writer, are 

too well known to require a comment. 


Hore Religiosa ; or, Daily Approaches to God, 
in a Series of Prayers, Meditations, and 
Hymns. London, 1828. Tilt. 

A very small but very beautiful and well- 
selected book of devotion, to which our most 
eminent divines and moralists contribute in 
various ways. A portrait of Bishop Bloomfield 
and an appropriate vignette adorn it; and it is 
altogether a manual of excellent tendency. 


Castle’s Manual of Surgery. 12mo. pp. 334. 
London, 1828. Cox and Son. 

Tue name of every disease that can make a 
man wretched, and the usual ways in which 
they are treated, are to be found in this useful 
little volume. We turned its pages over, to 
see if we knew enough of any of the subjects 
to be able to speak to its general character ; 
but even the “‘ treatment of stumps” was, we 
found, too much for our pen. All we can say, 
therefore, is, that we hear a good report of the 
Manual among medical students. 


A Manual of the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Diseases of the Eye and its Appendages. 
By 8S. I. Stratford, Member of the College 
of Surgeons, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 199. Long- 
man and Co. 

WE consider this to be a very excellent, prac- 

tical, and useful treatise, which welltdeserves 

to be consulted wherever that delicate and im- 

portant organ, the eye, is affected. 


The Pleasures of Ornithology: a Poem. By 
James Jennings, Author of “ Ornithologia.”’ 
12mo. pp. 46. London, Poole and Edwards. 

We lauded the author’s Ornithologia ; but we 

think the present is carrying the matter rather 

toofar. The greatest Pleasures of Ornithology, 
at this time, are to be found in dissecting 

Michaelmas geese, grouse, partridges, chickens, 

and pigeons,—as for a semi-scientific, semi- 

sentimental poem about them, it is a melan- 
choly absurdity, without one merry thought. 

Yet there is some fun in it—witness the dedi- 

cation. 

** To her who, midst the world’s vicissitudes 
Of good, of ill, of pleasure, and of pain, 
Hath ever boldly stood, like steadfast rock, 
Amid the strife of ocean;—her who still, 
Through years of varied fortune, sti unchanged, 
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A faithful friend and comforter remains ;— 
To her who long, beside the social hearth, 
Hath twined of firmness and of constancy 

A wreath that ne’er shall perish; unto her, 
Affectionate, sincere, this sylvan 

I consecrate—these Pleasures of the Birds! ! ” 

After this most dove-like inscription, Mr. 
Jennings demands leave to say one final strain, 
ere Time ‘* mows down to dust his being ;” 
and then he gets into such a flock of merulids, 
sylviads, and alaudinas, (i. e. thrushes, war- 
blers, and larks,) that we are quite lost in the 
concert of notes. 

Mr. Jennings is a humane, well-meaning 
person, and all the birds of the air are (or 
ought to be) much obliged to him; for he goes 
through every tribe; and by describing 

«¢ Their songs, their habits, structure, and their nests,” 
endeavours to awaken a kindly human feeling 
and sympathy in their favour. This is pushed 
to the utmost, when he begs sportsmen to let 
their deed be 

*« Swift as the lightning’s shaft—a struggle, sigh, 

And silence :” 

the sigh of a partridge or a land-rail! But 
withal, this little book will be found not a bad 
amusement for young ornithologists. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, September 20. 
As this people cannot exist without emotions, 
it is wonderful that the springs both of head 
and heart are not fined away by constant 
movement ere half the span of a Parisian life 
be passed. A few days since the crowd pressed 
to the Place du Palais de Justice, where Con- 
stance Melun, the ci-devant femme de chambre 
of Mile. Mars, was exposed in the pillory, as 
were also eleven other women, one of whom 
was branded. Mde. Melun, a ce qu'on dit, tes- 
tified neither shame nor contrition, though at 
the moment she descended into the car which 
was to conduct her to the prison of St. Lazare 
the populace hissed her. This disapprobation 
was perhaps feigned by the spectators to cover 
their own handy-work, for two Englishmen 
had their pockets picked at the same moment : 
indeed all public punishments are well attended 
by léger-de-main gentlemen, and speculations 
run high on such occasions. ‘* Necessity has 
no law,” is the creed of thieves ; and a good oc- 
casion for helping themselves they regard as a 
providential circumstance. 

On the 15th we had races at the Champs 
de Mars ; but not being a good jockey, I cannot 
give you an interesting description of them. 
The riders were dressed in English fashion, 
and the French multitude appeared enchanted 
with the rapidity and lightness of the coursers. 
There was some high betting; and this new 
species of pleasure will furnish another means 
of gratifying the passion for gambling. It 
was the Duc de Bourdeaux who distributed the 
prizes : he was dressed as a colonel of hussars : 
his sister was not with him, but both his 
governors were in attendance. Nothing can 
flatter the people more than taking a part in 
their amusements ; therefore the young prince 
will become most popular. 

I went to see Mile. Mars in the Mariage 
@ Argent: it was her first performance in 
this capital since her visit to London. The 
enthusiasm testified on her appearance could 
only be equalled by that shewn to our Mac- 
ready. A crown was thrown on the stage 
ere she commenced, but she won it fairly in 
the character of Mdme. de Brienne. A new 
piece was hissed at the Vaudeville, and with 
reason ; for an author must be mad to give the 
title V Art de se faire aimer de son Mari to his 
composition, This is a lesson Parisian dames 





do not want; for nothing could be more dis- 
placed, ennuyant, and troublesome, with them, 
than a loving husband, who would in conse- 
quence be for ever at home, jealous as a Spa- 
niard, and always on the qui vive, lest master 
Cupid should adopt other forms than his chez 
lui. 

The performances of the é/éves sculpteurs who 
compete for the grand prize were exposed at the 
Ecole de Beaux Arts on the 10th inst. The 
subject given is Hercules at the moment when 
the pains seize him in consequence of the tunic 
dipped in the blood of Nessus, and sent by 
Dejanira ; and the demigod devotes himself to 
death, causes a pile to be made, throws himself 
on it, and orders it to be set on fire. There 
are eight competitors, and I rather think judges 
will be much embarrassed in their decision, as 
five of the eight seem to have equal claim to 
success. Were I to speak from gott, and an 
unscientific judgment, I should give the prefer- 
ence to the Hercules of M. Debay, though his 
form does not answer the idea of great muscular 
strength, and one of the legs is rather of a ser- 
pentine shape ; yet the calm of the countenance, 
the proud position of the head, and the impe- 
rious movement of the hand which points out 
the flambeau to set fire to the pile, express ad- 
mirably the feelings of a mind unconquered by 
pain, though submitting to it. [Since writing 
this, the prizes have been adjudged; and I 
find that I have proved myself a bad judge of 
sculpture—for, directly contrary to my ideas, 
M. Dautin gained the first prize, and M. Jaques 
(whose Hercules is a most academical-looking 
demi-god) the second :—so much for difference 
of opinion in matters of taste !] 

The departure of Chateaubriand has taken 
place: he set out on the 1dth, to the great regret 
of men of letters and all those who were ad- 
mitted to his society. The journals teem with 
eulogies on him; and when he shall have 
crossed the Alps, not a blemish will be found 
to sully his name. There is nothing like ab- 
sence and death to make a bright fame. A 
monument is voted to Mr. Gall. The French 
are profuse of ghostly honours, or rather ho- 
nouring ghosts. Mdme. Gall has published a 
letter in defence of her husband’s principles, 
and to prove that he was neither atheist nor 
deist, but an excellent papist: how far she 
will persuade the public, I know not, nor is it 
of much consequence in Paris ; for esteem does 
not depend on one’s creed here; and few men 
(apparently, and judging from their lives) hold 
to any particular religion except for form’s sake. 

All the world, to use a French phrase, are 
gone to Mont Calvaire to relieve their souls of 
the summer’s sinning, and to clear the way, 
by confession, for winter’s frailties. Paris is 
quite empty at this moment; for one may as 
well give up the hope of going to heaven, as 
miss any pleasure procurable for love or money : 
ay shop, too, isshut ; and young and old are 
on the road to enjoyment, dressed in their best, 
and, to all appearances, with light hearts— 
tant mieux! I admire their philosophy, which 
does not even allow the little burden of of- 
fences they are about to acknowledge, to curb 
for a moment their mirth, though they are 
sure of undergoing a certain penance, ac- 
cording to the measure of their péchés. Three 
young girls have just left me, who are going 
to deposit the secrets of their sinnings in the 
chapel of the sacred mount; but they did not 
seem to dread a severe admonition from their 
confessor: —I am speaking of the middling 
classes, for the higher orders have generally 
their family clergyman. 

The king returned here on Thursday, on 





—— 
his way to St. Cloud; and the people flocked 
to witness his arrival. His postilions had 
their hats decorated with ribands of different 
colours, and their heads stored with the water 
of life; for they reeled to and fro through the 
streets all the evening, in honour of having 
conducted his majesty, whose health, I pre- 
sume, they drank until their heels became as 
light as their heads. 

The lovers of song are in despair here: 
Malle. Sontag has pronounced her irrevocable 
refusal to stay for the winter. 

The delightful M. de la Martine has arrived 
in Paris, and I hope in my next to announce 
some new effusions from his pen. 


ODDS AND ENDS: 
From a Traveiler’s Note Book. 
The most courteous nation on earth, as they 
call themselves—the French, are now the only 
people who exercise, at least in Europe, the 
disgusting practice of personal search upon ail 
travellers who pass their frontiers, particularly 
if coming from Switzerland; and the dirty 
gentlemen who are employed in the disgusting 
duty, appear to revel in feelings of which any 
but such as they are would be ashamed. In 
passing, for instance, from Geneva to Dole, the 
first station is at La Rousses, where the pass- 
ports are demanded—the travellers’ trunks are 
rigorously examined, but not permitted to be 
plumbed—sealed—to prevent the nesessity of a 
second search. At the next station, Morey, 
the passports are again demanded, and a second 
examination of trunks frequently enforced— 
though only a post distant from the former 
halt. At the third station of the douane, 
at La Maison Neuve, the traveller is obliged 
to leave his carriage, and if by Diligence, at 
midnight to enter a den of ruffians, and submit 
to a most disgusting personal examination : he 
is felt all over his body—his pockets are turned 


out—and every thing, and every folded paper: 


examined, as if he had the power of concealing 
a musical box or a pound of tobacco in a tooth- 
pick case. Ladies are not exempted from this 
search, in another room, by women :—and all 
this, in spite of the conviction which these 
dirty employés must often feel, that the traveller 
is not a contrabandier, nor even a négociant. 

From an advertisement for the Grande Alber- 
go alla Torre di Londra, in Verona, circulated 
generally on the road, and printed in Italian, 
German, French, and English, the following is 
the English one literally copied :— 

“ Circulatory.—The old Inn of Londons 
Tower, placed among the more agreeable situa- 
tion of Verona’s course, belonging at Sir Theo- 
dosius Zignoni, restored by the decorum most 
indulgent to good things of life’s easie’s which 
are favoured from every arts liable at Inn same, 
with all object that is concerned conveniency 
of stage coaches, proper horses but good forages, 
and coach house; Do offers at Innkeeper the 
constant hope, to be honoured from a great 
concourse, where politeness, good genius of 
meats, to delight of nations, round table, Caffee 
house, hackney coach, men servants of place, 
swiftness of service, and moderation of prices, 
shall arrive to accomplish in Him all satisfac- 
tion, and at Sirs, who will do the favor 
honouring him a very assured Kindness.” 

A visit to Louvere on the Lago d’Iseo is 
very rarely made by the English traveller in 
the north of Italy, though it is of easy accom- 
plishment, and through scenes of great beauty. 
It is only a day’s journey from Milan, by the 
delightfully situated town of Camonica, on the 
Adda—by Bergamo and the Lake of Spinone, 


over a good carriage-road. The-approach to 
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Louvere, and the view up the Val Camonica, 
are the most strikingly beautiful that I ever 
saw ; but the great interest of this visit to the 
English traveller is Louvere, where Lady M.W. 
Montague resided so many years, and whence 
so many of her letters are dated: the house in 
which she lived, the Casa Celani, is now a to- 
lerable inn, under the sign of the Cannon 
a’Oro; and the noble family of Celani, esta- 
blished there since the year 1200, according to 
a genealogical tree exhibited in the sala grande, 
are the present innkeepers. 

The sights of Venice have greatly increased 
in interest within a few years—I might have 
said days, for it is not a month since a new 
suite of galleries was opened, which contains 
some of the finest productions of the Venetian 

ainters, and their Prince’s noblest work, the 
resentation of the Virgin, which, though 
painted by Titian at the age of eighty, sur- 
passes all his other pieces in purity of design 
and admirable treatment of the subject. And 
in colour it appears to be a work of his most 
rfect period: it has not the vigour, amount- 
to severity, of his Assumption, but it will 
dwell longer upon the mind of the observer, 
and with a purer impression ;—it cannot be 
fairly brought into comparison with his Pietro 
Martyre, but, like that grand painting, will be 
recalled in the memory of those who have seen 
it surrounded by a halo which will conceal its 
comparison with all inferior works. In the 
Church of the Frari, a monument has been 
erected to Canova, in which his design for the 
tomb of Titian has been adopted: it is very 
grand and impressive, but it is too much a re- 
petition of his model of a tomb for a German 
princess, which contained the beautiful group 
of the Benificenza. The monument in the 
Frari contains his heart; his body lies in the 
new church erected by him in the place of his 
nativity, Passagno; and his right hand, with 
very questionable taste, has been separated, and 
put into a tawdry porphyry vase, with gilt 
handles, and placed over the president’s chair 
in the council chamber of the Academia delle 
belle Arti. Beneath the vase is fastened the 
last chisel which he used, and which bears his 
initials, A. C. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR OCTOBER. 
8th day, 12 hrs. 18 min. 15 sec.—the sun will 
be eclipsed, invisible to the British Isles; the 
eclipse will be central and annular to the in- 
habitants of the islands between Byron’s and 
the Friendly Islands in the South Pacific 

3 @ ring of the solar orb will surround 
the opaque body of the moon, 52 sec. in breadth : 
this phenomenon will occur in the hand of the 
Virgin, near the bright star Spica Virginis. 

@ New Moonin Virgo... "3 12 r 
2 First Deny in Sagittarius 15 18 47 
O Full Moon in Taurus. . . 22 13 12 
C Last Quarter in Cancer . . 30 4 34 


The moon will be in conjunction with 


D He M 
Satumnin Cancer ..... 2 ll 30 
Wemeieies... «6 oo * 4915 
Mercury in Libra . . 0 8 7 
Jupiterin Libra... .. 10 22 45 
Mars in Capricornus 1 8 O 
Saturnin Cancer .... . 29 22 20 


_ 23d day— Mercury at his greatest elonga- 
tion, and visible a short time after sunset. 

7th day—Venus at her greatest elongation, 
near Regulus, from which star the planet will 
be distant 1 deg. 30 min. Venus continues a 
very beautiful object as a morning star, and 
may be traced through the day, till it sinks 
below the horizon. 





Mars, on the evening of the 12th day, will 
pass 2} deg. south of Uranus, and will thus 
furnish an excellent opportunity of detecting 
this distant planet; they will pass the meri- 
dian together at 6 hrs. 50 min. 

The proximity of Jupiter to the sun pre- 
cludes favourable observation; after the 21st 
day, the eclipses of his satellites will not be 
visible. 

Saturn {is rapidly approaching to a favour- 
able position for observation for those who do 
not pursue their astronomical researches beyond 
midnight: towards the end of the month, this 
planet will rise shortly after 10 hrs. 26th day, 
23 hrs.—in quadrature. 

2ist day, 9 hrs. 15 min.—Uranus in quad- 
rature. 

The brilliant stars that compose the constel- 
lations Taurus, Gemini, and Arion, will, to- 
wards the middle of the month, become con- 
spicuous objects in the south-east, shortly before 
midnight. 

As the illumination of the atmosphere dimi- 
nishes, and yields undivided empire to the 
darkness of night, a more distinct view of the 
wonders of the heavens is presented for our 
investigation; we penetrate with greater faci- 
lity those awful depths, above, beneath, around ; 
and find ample employment for contemplation 
and improvement. 

In former astronomical papers, brief sketches 
have been given of those wonders in creation— 
subjects of a higher astronomy—which carry 
the mind beyond the movements of this lower 
sphere, this remote province of the universe, 
to expatiate on the loftier pinnacles of the 
higher heavens—systems of suns, performing 
their revolutions about their common centre of 
gravity, in vastly extended periods of time— 
lost stars, those bodies which, after shining 
for ages, gradually disappear, and are no longer 
seen as glittering gems in the diadem of night 
—new stars, or such as suddenly appear where 
no stars were before observed, justifying the 
suspicion, that these latter are new creations 
which have commenced their measured circling 
way, till the appointed period arrives for them 
to be commanded back to the realms of ob- 
scurity—the subject of Nebula, a still higher 
step in this wondrous scale of progression, 
dimly telling us, not merely of the existence of 
other suns like our own, with each a splendid 
retinue of planets, of solar stars connected 
together by mutual gravitation, but of sys- 
tems of these, vastly separated in space, yet 
almost infinite in the individual suns that form 
the group, and these groups perhaps infinite 
in number, and scattered with boundless pro- 
fusion over the vast concavity of the heavens, 
while the whole of each starry system is, pro- 
bably, revolving about some distant, stupend- 
ous, and unspeakably resplendent, glorious 
centre. Nebule may be generally divided into 
two kinds ; one, a combination of innumerable 
stars, which, from their distance, have the 
appearance of a faint cloud,—a distance so 
remote, as to leave the most powerful mind 
faltering in endeavouring to acquire an ade- 
quate conception of it: the other, probably 
not so remote, though inconceivably beyond 
our system of fixed stars, composed of a lu- 
minous matter, of the nature and destiny of 
which but a very faint idea is furnished for 
conjecture. The most remarkable of this kind 
is that in the sword-handle of Orion ; its irre- 
gularity of form suggests a resemblance to the 
head of a monstrous animal, with two horns of 
unequal lengths, making a considerable angle 
with each other, the lower one having an 
easterly direction; an unequal brilliancy oc« 





curs throughout, as though one part was 
formed of accumulated luminous matter, as- 
suming in some places the appearance of so- 
lidity: those parts which mark the outline of 
the mouth and eye of the fancied animal may 
be better described by comparing them to deep 
indented bays, nearly of a quadrangular figure, 
well defined, and by its brightness giving an 
intensity to the darkness of the sky that it 
surrounds, which, in these openings (probably 
by contrast), appears of an unusual blackness. 
The brightest part has by no means a uni- 
form aspect, but exhibits an unevenness not 
unlike fleecy clouds of a scirrhous or mottled 
appearance, as if undergoing some change of 
separation. This bright region in some direce 
tions is abruptly terminated, and beyond it is 
seen a fainter region of nebulosity, while other 
parts gradually fade into that which is more 
diluted, till it subsides in the gloom of the 
neighbouring sky. 

In these regions are several minute stars, one 
cluster of four, on the bright part, of different 
colours, arranged in the form of a trapezium ; 
five others in the fainter part of the nebula, in 
the direction of the southern horn; other stars 
are scattered in and near the nebula, some of 
which are surrounded with the same milky 
luminosity: one most striking peculiarity is 
observed relative to these stars, that the ne- 
bulous matter seems to recede from them, so 
as to leave a dark space between it and their 
brilliant points, as though the stars were either 
repelling the nebulous matter or absorbing it. 
This is particularly the case with those that 
form the trapezium: a similar appearance may 
be observed in Sagittarius,—a nebula is broken 
into three parts, forming dark roads through 
the luminous matter, leading to a centre in 
which is situated a beautiful double star. On 
one of the sides of the dark openings before 
referred to, in the nebula of Orion, are filaments 
or fibres of light, which appear as if extending 
themselves to the opposite side; and on the 
sides of the head, in the direction of the 
northern horn, are faint streams of light, not 
unlike the tails of comets: closely adjoining to 
this nebula are several smaller. The whole sky 
for several degrees around this constellation is 
not free from these appearances; two, close 
together, one of a spindle, the other of a cir- 
cular form; in the centre of the latter is a 
small star: a smaller nebula, at the entrance 
of one of the dark openings, appears as if draw- 
ing together into a star. 

This is but an imperfect description of the 
present appearance of this magnificent phe- 
nomenon, as recently seen by Herschel’s 20 feet 
reflecting telescope: there is every reason to 
believe that it has undergone considerable 
changes since it was first observed by Huygens, 
in 1656. A careful comparison of the descrip- 
tions and drawings of various astronomers 
seems to indicate that the bright part of the 
nebula once extended over a larger space, and 
that it is gradually receding towards the stars 
that form the trapezium; similar changes are 
suspected in other nebula; in some instances 
smaller ones are formed by the decomposition 
of larger. These mysterious luminous masses 
of matter may be termed the laboratories of the 
universe, in which are contained the prin- 
ciples of future systems of suns, planets, satel- 
lites, and other tributary bodies ;—these ele- 
ments not in awful stagnation, but through the 
whole one Spirit incessantly operating with 
sublime, unerring energy,—a process going on 
which illimitably extends the fields of conjec- 
ture, as it slowly urges its awful way through 
this boundless range—these mighty move- 
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thents and vast operations. How stupendous 
thé consideration! Suns so immeasurably dis- 
tant, that the light of those which are supposed 
to be contiguous, is three years in traversing 
the space that separates them ; yet these con- 
nected with each other, and innumerable others, 
on the simple principle of gravitation,—these 


stars, so numerous, that in the small compass | 
of half a degree, a greater number has been! 
discovered by the telescope, than the naked) 


eye can discern in the whole vault of heaven ; 
and yét there is ground for the belief that the 
whole of these millions and millions of stars 
would melt into a soft tint of light, if supposed 
to be contemplated from some remote point of 
8 The galaxy (to which belongs several | 
stats of the first, second, and other magni- 
tudes), the cluster in which our sun is placed, 
if viewed from the bright nebula in the hand 
of Perseus, would probably appear as an assem-| 
blage of telescopic stars, ranged behind each | 
other in boundless perspective. Were we to| 

ursue our flight to that in the girdle of 

ndromeda,* it would diminish to a milky 
nebulosity, and, still further to extend our 
ideal flight, we should indistinctly perceive it 
as dimly revealed, —its light being nearly| 
blended with the surrounding gloom, like those | 
uncertain apparitions which are only occa- 
sionally seen in the field of view of a powerful 
télescope, when the air is refined and serene. 
How grand is the consideration of the ple- 
nitude of space!—no awful void, no dread 
vacancy, no dreary solitude: incessant streams 
of light, from myriads of systems, intersecting 
each other in every direction, and bearing to 
the boundless realms of creation evidences of 
creative power, benevolent design, and uni- 
versal dominion. 

Deptford. J. T. B. 
——_—- ———s 

LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

KING’S COLLEGE: LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
A sTATEMENT has found its. way into all the 
newspa} riginating, we believe, in some 
imposi practised upon the Courier—that 
the Artillery Ground, near Finsbury Square, 
had been chosen for the site of the King’s Col- 
lege. By referring, however, to the Eilerary 
Gazette of the 6th, it will be seen that the 
Regent’s Park was mentioned as the place 
where this Institution was to be established ; 
and we have reasun to know, that, so far from 
there having been any change in this design, 
it has been proceeding as expeditiously as pos- 
sible to completion, through the official 
preliminary forms. The immense saving of 
expense from having a local habitation (as 
well as a name) at a small ground-rent from 
the King, will, we understand, induce some im- 
portant modifications in the application of the 
subscription money; probably the funding of 
the donations, amounting to above 30,000/., so 
as to endow professorships, and provide for cer- 
tain other in tuity; while the 
annual subscriptions, an er funds, are dif- 
fe 7 A omg agreeably to the demands 
of the College. Such is the present aspect of 
respecting this seminary; and as soon 











eren 
affairs 
as any thing more determinate is known, we 
shall, we trust, have it in our power to state it 
for the public information. 

We ought, perhaps, to notice what may be 
consid an apoiaey fet the erroneous stories 
which have got into the newspapers. Persons, 
pretending to be authorised by the Committee, 


* The nebula in Andromeda is visible to the unassisted 
of a comet, for 











and has very much the appearance 
which there is reaaon tn beliens it has recently been mis- 
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have not only sent printed circulars to the 
various Journals, but have absolutely issued a 
book,* pretending to the same authority, and 
containing nothing except an apocryphal tissue 
of mistatements and inventions. It is very 
difficult for editors to guard against such im- 
pudent frauds :} we have only to caution them 
and the public against anonymous communica- 
tions, where so many persons are interested, as 
in this instance, either in endeavouring to pro- 
cure the choice of particular grounds, or the 
sale of spurious works. 

Friends to every Institution for the diffusion 
of knowledge and the improvement of science, 
we have to announce, and we do so with much 
pleasure, that the London University com- 
mences its useful career on Wednesday next, 
when the lectures for the first session are to be 
commenced by Mr. Charles Bell. Those an- 
nounced for a cycle of six succeeding days, be- 
ginning with Wednesday, Oct. 1, and ending 
Tuesday, Oct. 6, (Sunday being, of course, a day 
of rest), are all connected with medical instruc- 
tion, and intrusted to several very able men, 
whose names must carry much weight with 
them. We shall make it our business to attend 
to these proceedings sufficiently to be able to 
record the opening of so important an under- 
taking. 

At present we have to observe, that during 
the course of the last month the progress to- 
wards completion of such parts of this fine 
building as will be wanted at the commence- 
ment of these lectures has been most rapid. 
The lecture-rooms required by the professors of 
anatomy, surgery, medicine, materia medica, 
and chemistry, are finished; and the arrange- 
ments of these rooms, and of the professors’ 

rivate rooms and museums, with those in the 
Sasemnent of the building for the accommoda- 
tion of the students in the intervals between 
the different lectures, including common rooms, 
dining rooms, kitchens, &c. &c. appear to be 
admirably suited to the purposes for which 
they are intended. The splendid apartments 
meant for the library and museum are in a 
less forward state, but still advancing ; and the 
approaches to the parts of the building which 
are to be occupied immediately, are divided 
from those yet crowded with work-people by 
iron palisades. In the midst of all this ac- 
tivity, it seems that students are not wanting, 
and that their number daily increases. Of 
these, a large proportion are enrolled for the 
medical classes. The — for the re- 
ception of pupils of this description are very 
extensive. Few lecture rooms, we imagine, in 
Europe, if, indeed, any, are to be compared 
with the anatomical and chemical theatres. 
Several persons are busily employed in ar. 
ranging the anatomical museum, already very 
considerable, and containing numerous objects, 
vee | selected and prepared with no com. 
mon judgment and care. The arrangements 
for the illustration of the lectures on che- 
mistry, and on natural philosophy, appear to 
be on the most liberal scale; and, in short, in 
every department there is an activity visible 
which cannot be contemplated without interest 








* Published somewhere in Paternoster Row, and sold, 
we hear, toa large extent, owing to placards posted all 
over town, headed King’s College, §c. Sc. e same, or 
other, parties caused to be announced the ‘ First Book 
for the Instruction of the Students of the King’s College, 
by order of a Committee,” which is a rank imposition, the 

ommittee having ordered nothing of the sort whatever, 
nor taken any definitive step beyond what we have record- 
ed.—Ed. L. G. 


+ The “* Student’s First Instructor” is ‘* said to be the 
roduction of the venerable and talented [Irish] Bishop of 
mdon,” forsooth. The Bishop of London has, we 
Lr aching else to do than write school-books ! !~ 
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by all who derive pleasure from seeing the 

opportunities increased in this great metro- 

olis of acquiring all kinds of laudable know- 
ge. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN ENGLAND. 


Aw antiquarian investigation of considerable 
interest took place last week at Keston, in 
Kent, about fourtee:. miles from London. The 
object, as we understand, was to ascertain the 
situation of the Noviomagus of the Imperial 
Itinerary, which is there placed by some 
writers. Whatever other curious facts may 
be deduced from the excavations made, they 
have led to the unquestionable discovery of 
the remains of buildings, one of which is pro- 
bably a Roman tomb. This is a circular wall, 
supported by six buttresses, the outward dia- 
meter of which circle measures thirty feet. 
The wall itself is three feet and a half in thick. 
ness, and is composed of flints, with layers of 
tiles turned up at the edges, and so fashioned 
at the ends as to fit one upon the other. Close 
to this circular building an oblong square 
chamber, about twelve feet in length, has been 
also completely exposed to view ; and at a short 
distance from the latter, a stone coffin was 
found deposited in the chalk soil, at about 
eight feet below the surface of the ground. 

The present examination has been carried 
on by four or five gentlemen, members of the 
Antiquarian Society, from some of whom, no 
doubt, a more detailed account than the few 
particulars we have been able to collect, may 
be expected. In digging, several pieces of 
fresco painting were thrown up, and innu- 
merable fragments of ancient pottery; a few 
of these are of dark unbaked clay, with the 
rudest mouldings. Other fragments, of a deep 
red colour, are not inferior in texture to the 
best Wedgwood manufacture, and exhibit most 
exquisite forms, ornamented by a leafy pattern 
in relief. One or two bits of tawny-coloured 
ware present a very singular appearance, re- 
sembling mosaic—small and beautiful gravelly 
pebbles, about the size of seed pearl, being 
sprinkled on, and imbedded in, certain parts 
of the surface, probably to form some design. 
Upwards of a hundred fragments of pottery, 
with two or three tusks, and the handle of a 
sword or dagger, which were also turned up, 
are in the possession of Mr. Crofton Croker, 
with whom the investigation originated. 

The Tumulus where these discoveries have 
been made, is situated at the foot of a con- 
siderable mound, called the War Bank, on the 
farm of Keston Court, belonging to Mr. Smith, 
and adjacent to the demesne of Holwood, for- 
merly the seat of Mr. Pitt. The remarkable 
entrenchments in that demesne, and a 
to be traced on Keston Common, are well 
known to antiquaries and others by the name 
of Cesar’s Camp, and a small spring near the 
road (the source of the river Ravensbourne) 
as Cesar’s Well. But the War Bank appears 
to have escaped general notice, if we except 
a paper on the subject, by Mr. Kempe, pub- 
lished about twelve or fourteen years since. 
Nothing, however, in the way of examination 
was done until the present time, although 
several relics have been, at different periods, 
accidentally discovered ; and the progress of the 
plough was constantly interrupted by striking 
against walls and foundations in the adjacent 
fields. 

From a recent respectable litho; 





phic pub- 


lication, by Henry Warren (of which see no- 
tice in the Literary Gazette), illustrative of 
the scenery of the Ravensbourne, accompanied 
by descriptive letter-press, we are tempted to 
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make the following extract. But Mr. War- 
ren’s work would have pleased us better if he 
had had the candour to acknowledge how much 
he was indebted to Mr. Kempe’s notice of 
the antiquities of the War Bank; and we 
must remark, that he seems implicitly to fol- 
low the conjecture of that gentleman, that the 
Roman Noviomagus, or new city, was built 
upon the site of a British town. 

** Gibson, Somner, and Stillingfleet, have 
placed the Noviomagus of Antoninus here (at 
Keston). This has been opposed principally 
because it is not on the line of the Watling- 
street way: but on reference to the Itinerary 
of Antoninus, we shall find that, to take in 
Noviomagus, it was necess that the tra- 
veller should go considerably out of that direct 
road to the sea ports; for in ‘1TER. 11. a 
Vallo ad Portum Ritupas,’ we find this ar- 
rangement : 

* Londinium. 

Noviomagum, m. p. x. 

Vagniacim, m. p. xviii. 

Durobrivim, m. p. ix.’ 
Making the distance from London to Roches- 
ter, the ancient Durobrivis, thirty-seven miles ; 
whereas, in ‘ ITER. 111. & Londinio ad Por- 
tum Dubrim,’ as likewise in ‘ rrER. Iv. a 
Londinio ad Portum Lemanis,’ we have the 
distance direct twenty-seven miles only. A 
circuitous route, taking in this place as No- 
viomagus, and Maidstone, determined by Cam- 
den and others to be Vagniace, in the way to 
Durobrivim or Rochester, would occupy these 
ten miles of extra distance. It may be sup- 
posed, that the way from London to this place 
was by a straight road, corresponding with the 
vie of the Romans, to the eastward of Lewis- 
ham, by Milk-street and Sundridge, in the 
parish of Bromley, to a woody spot eastward 
of the before-mentioned works, where are some 
remains of several smaller banks. 

** In furtherance of the opinion of those who 

lace the Noviomagus, or, according to Ptolemy, 

or ee at Holwood Hill, it may be re- 
marked, that from the name Neo magus, or 
new city, there most probably existed one 
older, as in the case of Nimeguen in Holland, 
which was a city of the Batavians before the 
birth of Christ, called Oppidum Batavorum ; 
but being burnt during the wars with the 
Romans, that people, when rebuilt, called it 
Neomagus. So likewise the two cities which 
bore that ancient name in Normandy.” 

Since writing the foregoing, it is with great 
regret we learn, that both the stone coffin and 
the walls of the buildings have been much in- 
jured by the idle curiosity of the neighbouring 
Trustics, who crowd to the spot only to destroy 
these interesting remains. We most sincerely 
hope that speedy measures may be taken for 
their further development and preservation. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
One Cheer more! Prowett. Printed by 
Hullmandel. 
A titHocRapuic portrait of Lord Eldon in 
the act of cheering with his glass, as at the 
memorable Pitt Club dinner, where the noble 
bacchanalian called for ** One Cheer more.” 
Theugh we do not approve of handing down 
eminent men to posterity in such undignified 
aspects, it must be allowed, that this picture 
is true to the circumstances of the case. The 
empty glass is evidently in chancery; and the 
hilarious countenance of the ex-chief of that 
mighty court is expressive of intense pleasure 
—the dark eye glistening, and the mouth 
wrought into a most jovial smile. Instead of 
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an austere judge, we have the king of jolly 
topers before us, as when 


The grave lord keeper led the brawls, 
And seals and maces danced before him. 


Mary, Dowager Empress of Russia ; Nicholas 
1st, Emperor of all the Russias ; Alexandra, 
Empress of all the Russias ; and Grand Duke 
Alexander, Heir to the Russian Throne. 
Engraved by T. Wright, from Pictures by 
G. Dawe, R.A. Colnaghi and Co. 

THESE engravings, although of a miniature 

or medallion size, are very ably executed ; and 

we have no doubt that they possess a strong 
resemblance to the various originals. ‘There 
is an exceedingly pleasing expression in the 
countenance of the Empress ; and the Empress 

Mary’s features have a striking resemblance to 

those of our own King. Were his Majesty 

pleased to masquerade it in the wig of Charles 
the Second, the resemblance would be very 
curious. 


Forget-me-not.—Mr. Ackermann undoubt- 
edly possesses a great advantage over his com- 
petitors, and one of which he will not easily be 
deprived, in having been the first to introduce 
into this country the elegant description of 
publications generally entitled ‘‘ Annuals.” 
But he is a man of too much good sense and 
experience to trust to that circumstance alone 
for a continuance of his success; and, accord- 
ingly, we find him making great exertions to 
render his little volume deserving of the public 
patronage, for its intrinsic merits. We have 
lying before us proofs of the plates which are 
to embellish the next ‘‘ Forget-me-not ;”’ and 
they are so beautiful that we must notice a 
few of the most striking.—‘* The Proposal,” 
engraved by W. Humphrys, from a drawin 
by J. Stephanoff, which must be recollected 
with pleasure by all who visited the last ex- 
hibition of the Society of Painters in Water- 
colours. Mr. Humphrys has been highly suc- 
cessful in retaining the expression of the ori- 
ginal;—the delight of the fair enslaver, the 
affectionate congratulations of her mother and 
her friend, and the jealous agony of her rival.— 
“ The Idle School-boy,” engraved by W. Fin- 
den, from a drawing by H. Thomson, R.A. 
Mr. Finden has done great justice to the feel- 
ing and taste which Mr. Thomson infuses into 
every subject that he touches. It is an amus- 
ing exhibition of youthful listlessness ; and the 
snail on the wall happily recalls the Shake- 
sperian passage of which it is an illustration.— 
‘¢ Eddystone Lighthouse,” engraved by R. 
Wallis, from a drawing by S. Owen. The 
powers of Mr. Owen, in the representation of 
marine views, are well known; and this is one 
of the most spirited efforts of his that we have 
seen. It is admirably engraved.—‘* Marcus 
Curtius,”’ engraved by H. Le Keux, from a 
drawing by J. Martin. The minuteness and 
the multiplicity of the details in this exquisite 
little print are absolutely miraculous. It is 
necessary to use a glass of a strong magnifying 
power in order fully to appreciate them. They 
are, however, not allowed to interfere with the 
general effect, which is exceedingly grand.— 
** Cottage Kitchen,” engraved by J. Romney, 
from a drawing by W. F. Witherington. A 
scene of rustic comfort and content, which, 
though very pleasingly depicted, is, we fear, 
not very common.—‘* Vicenza,” engraved by 
Freebairn, from a drawing by S. Prout. The 
sparkling clearness of Mr. Prout’s pencil has 
here been very happ'i ‘nitated by Mr. Free- 
bairn’s graver. Besid:s the prints we have 
mentioned, there are ‘‘ Ellen Strathallan,”’ 





engraved by J. Agar, from a picture by Miss 





—_— 
L. Sharpe; ** The Blind Piper,’’ engraved by 
H. C. Shenton, from a drawing by L. Clen- 
nell; ‘* View on the Ganges,” engraved (ex- 
quisitely) by E. Finden, from a drawing by 
W. Daniell, R.A.; ‘ Alice,” engraved by 
Joseph Goodyear, from a picture by C. R. 
Leslie, R.A.; ‘‘ Constancy,” engraved by F. J. 
Portbury, from a picture by P. Stephanoff ; 
* Fathime and Euphrosyne,” engraved by 
S. Davenport, from a picture by H. Corbould ; 
“ Frolic in a Palace,” engraved (very finely) 
by F. Engleheart, from a drawing by A. E. 
Chalon, R.A. 3 and ‘* The Faithful Guardian,” 
engraved by H. C. Shenton, from a picture by 
A. Cooper, R.A.; all of which possess consi- 
derable merit. 


Friendship’s Offering.—It is really surpris- 
ing to see the efforts that are making by the 
various proprietors and publishers of the little 
annual works, which have become so much the 
fashion during the last three or four years, to 
rival one another in excellence. The embel- 
lishments which are to decorate the next vo- 
lume of “* Friendship’s Offering” are most of 
them admirable. ‘* La Frescura,” painted by 
T’.. Bone, engraved by W. Le Petit, is a rich 
and elegant composition. ‘* Campbell Castle,” 
painted by G. Arnald, A.R.A., engraved by 
E. Goodall, reminds us of one of the finest pro- 
ductions of Wilson and Woollett, seen through 
a diminishing glass. ‘* Hours of Innocence,” 
painted by E. Landseer, A.R.A., engraved by 
J. A. Wright. Full of animation and cha- 
racter. ‘* The Rival Suiters,” painted by 
J. Stephanoff, engraved by J. Romney. Fe- 
male coguetry exquisitely displayed. In sub- 
jects of this description Mr. Stephanoff seems 
to luxuriate. ‘* La Fiancée de Marques,” 


g 8 by A. E. Chalon, R.A., engraved by 


Villiam Humphrys. Graceful and attractive. 
‘* Glen,-Lynden,” designed and engraved by 
J. Martin. A solemn and magnificent effect 
of chiaroscuro. ‘* Cupid and Psyche,” painted 
by J. Wood, engraved by E. Finden. Beauti- 
fully composed. Whe repose of the god of love, 
and the surprise and delight of the enamoured 
Psyche, as she gazes on his youthful form, are 
perfect. ‘* The Cove of Muscat,” painted by 
W. F. Witherington, from a sketch by Lieut« 
col. Johnson, C.B., engraved by T. Jeavons. 
A highly picturesque representation of this 
celebrated Arabian port.—Besides the plates 
which we have thus briefly noticed, the volume 
contains an elegant ‘‘ Presentation Plate,” en- 
graved by J. W. Cook, from a design by H. 
Corbould. ‘‘ The Will,’’ painted by W. Kidd, 
engraved by J. Mitchell; ‘‘ The Warning,” 
painted by A. Cooper, R.A., engraved by 
A. W. Warren; ‘“* The Parting,” painted by 
B. R. Haydon, engraved by J. Romney; and 
“ The Minstrel Boy,” wer by A. Dun- 
can, from a painting by C. R. Leslie, R.A. 


= =a 








BIOGRAPHY. 
R. P. BONINGTON. 
Ir is with great sorrow we have to record the 
death of this young but eminent artist, whose 
pictures have of late years attracted so much 
admiration, and who bid so fair to be one of 
the most distinguished ornaments which the 
nativeschoolof England ever produced. Richard 
Parkes Bonington was born on the 25th of 
October, 1801, at the village of Arnold, near 
Nottingham ; where his father was engaged, 
we believe, in some of the manufacturing or 
mercantile pursuits general in that part of the 
country. At the early age of three years he 
discovered a very extraordinary attachment to 
the fine arts, which was principally evinced by 
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his sketching almost every object that presented 
itself to his observation. But he went even 
farther, and not unfrequently ventured upon 
designs ; some specimens of which precocious 
efforts are still in the possession of his parents. 
They were chiefly drawn in pen-and-ink, with 
surprising , and illustrative of history, 
which, from the moment our infant artist was 
capable of th t, became his favourite study 
and research. e ought also to notice, that 
his sketches of marine subjects (in which he 
afterwards shone so conspicuously) were, beyond 
description, wonderful both for correctness and 
neatness. These productions completely con- 
firmed his father’s desire to take every oppor- 
tunity of leading him to the arts as a profes- 
sion; and he accordingly continued to direct 
his attention to the works of the best masters ; 
but, above all, to Nature, the mother, nurse, 
and guide of true genius. Thus cherished, 
when Richard was not more than seven or 
eight years of age, he made some drawings 
from old buildings situated at Nottingham, 
which surpassed every thing he had before 
done; and about the same time he took a 
more decided turn for marine subjects, which 
bent of mind appears never afterwards to have 
forsaken him. 

At the age of fifteen his parents journeyed 
to Paris, feeling assured that the facilities for 
study afforded by that capital were much more 
important than any which could elsewhere be 
attained. U his arrival there, application 
was made for permission to draw in the 
Louvre; and the gentlemen who conducted 
that department, astonished beyond measure 
at the examples of the young English painter’s 
skill, instantly, and in the most flattering 
manner, granted the boon required. Here, 
again, we cannot render too much praise to 
his anxious father for the assiduity and judg- 
ment with which he cultivated his son’s talents. 
He took infinite pains to point his attention 
to the best specimens of the Italian and Fle- 
mish schools; and it must be added, that his 
docile and enthusiastic pupil profited nobly by 
his invaluable advice. And while thus en- 
gaged he met with many encouraging circum- 
stances to cheer him in his labours :—strangers, 
for instance, who, on visiting the Louvre, and 
being struck with his performances, purchased 
them at the prices demanded. 

He very soon after became a student of the 
Institute, and also drew at M. Le Baron Gros’s 
atelier. It was about this period, when not 
occupied at the Institute or at the baron’s 
gallery, that he made many extraordinary 
drawings of coast scenery; particularly some 
representing fish-markets, with groups of 
figures, and for which he at all times found a 
ready sale. We should not omit to mention, 
that his study from the figure was exceedingly 
good ; th » Were it requisite to define his 
forte, we should certainly say, that amid all 
the diversity of his unbounded talents, marine 
pieces were at once his favourites and chef- 
@euvres. Yet we are almost unwilling to 
adhere to this opinion, when we recollect that 
one picture, of quite another class, which he 
exhibited this at Somerset House ;—we 
allude to his Henry the Third of France,® in 





this picture, in our Exhibition criticism, 
Gazette, No. 591, May 17, we thus ex 
of the scandalously bad light in 
:—* Why is the of 


one’s back is nearly broken, to be han tie pills af 
the pleasure of looking at this able performance ?—a_per- 
would 


Great 
P 


the 
this picture.”) Besides possessing a harmony of colouring 


ETS NTL EN AS BR Te AE TE 
which he admirably displayed his knowledge of 
colour and composition, and his great attention 
to costume. This picture, whether owing to 
its being unseen, for it was upon the floor, or 
to want of taste in the patrons and lovers of 
painting, is yet, we learn, in the possession of 
the artist’s parents. We trust that his Majesty 
will be its immediate purchaser: it would be 
ill bestowed in any other hands. As a con- 
trast to the foregoing, we may remark, that 
the first time he exhibited in Paris, his draw- 
ing was sold the moment the exhibition 
opened ; and for the next (a marine subject) 
he received the gold medal, at the same time 
that Sir Thomas Lawrence was decorated with 
the order of the legion of honour, and Mr. 
Constable and Mr. Fielding were also liberally 
awarded medals of gold. 

Subsequently to the period alluded to, Mr. 
Bonington undertook a tour to Italy, from 
which country he brought back some splendid 
specimens of his abilities ;—his studies from 
nature literally breathing the atmosphere of 
the scenes so faithfully and beautifully repre- 
sented. It was his intention, had his life 
been spared, to have painted a series of pictures 
similar to the Ducal Palace, exhibited this 
year at the British Gallery, Pall Mall! 

It affords us a melancholy satisfaction to 
reflect, that from the first small work which 
Mr. Bonington exhibited in his native coun- 
try to the very last, we have invariably felt 
and expressed the same admiration of his 
genius which is here embodied in a memoir 
over his premature grave. He was, indeed, a 
child of nature; and his acute and sensitive 
temperament too soon wore out the mortal 
mansion in which its exhausting operations were 
performed—as in the alembic of the chemist, 
which throws off the inestimable produce, but 
perishes itself in the devouring flame. His 
mode of preparing for a picture was, after 
making an elaborate sketch for the outline and 
detail, to study the local colour most accu- 
rately ; and here he never forgot to catch the 
peculiarities of the various groups of figures 
that frequented the spot selected for his pencil. 
It is unn to particularise his works, 
which have been from time to time seen in 
London exhibitions, and which are now in the 
possession of the Duke of Bedford, the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, Countess de Grey, Mr. 
Vernon, and Mr. Carpenter,* the latter of 
whom has two of his greatest works of the 
Canaletti school. His disposition (we are as- 
sured by every one who knew him) was noble, 

enerous, and benevolent in the extreme; and 
fis filial affection was a remarkable trait in 
his character. His parents have, indeed, lost 
in him a son of sons: he was their only 
child, their pride in life, and their irreparable 
bereavement in death. His friends, too, have 
to lament one whom they warmly loved: and, 
in short, we never heard more sincere and 
heart-felt regrets expressed for any individual, 
than we have heard from all who claimed his 
intimacy or regard. The public and the 
which would be honourable to any school of art, the sub- 

ect is treated in a most masterly manner. As a graphic 

ustration of the character and habits of the French 
monarch, it may be ranked with some of the well-de- 
scribed scenes by Sir Walter Scott in Quentin Durward, 
or any other of his historical novels.” If you are to have 
fame, said Dr. Wolcot, pons a », “you must 


stay till you’ve been dead a hun he Royal 
Academy are not quite so dilatory with d to 





regar r 
till | Bonington; for though they pushed his admirable ork 


into an obscure corner, months ago, they are now 
magnanimously pressing forward to give him, as far as 
they are concerned, a public funeral!!—Out upon such 
conduct ! 

* His last sketch, we believe, was done for Mr. Sharpe, 
and is to be engraved in the Anniversary: it consists of 





two female figures in a picturesque landscape. 


lovers of the fine arts will join in this common 
grief ; for except, perhaps, in Harlowe, there 
has been no such ornament of our native school 
cut off in early prime, and in the full efful- 
gence of spreading fame. Overwhelmed with 
the number of commissions which poured in 
upon him in consequence of his rising reputa- 
tion, he seems to have viewed the accumula. 
tion of employment with dismay: success was 
the proximate cause of his fatal malady. His 
nerves became deeply affected, and a rapid 
decline ensued,* which in four months pro- 
strated his strength tothe tomb. His latest ef- 
fort was to travel from Paris to London, where 
he arrived last week, to consult Mr. St. John 
Long; but that gentleman declared him to be 
beyond all human aid; and he died at ten 
o’clock, on the 23d of September, Tuesday last. 
His closing hours were perfectly calm; and 
he was in full possession of his reason almost to 
the end. On Monday his remains are to be 
interred; and, as we have mentioned, the 
president and other members of the Royal 
Academy have proposed to pay a tribute of 
respect to his memory, by following his body 
to the grave. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
(wo. 11.) 

Ir will appear from these slight sketches, drawn 
from statements of actual life, that there is no 
station, however high, which can escape the 
penalties incurred by a departure from the 
paths of rectitude and virtue. After having 
undertaken this task, however, we find it beset 
by greater difficulties than we were aware of ; 
and shall not, we fear, be able to execute our 
original view. Instead of writing to hold up a 
beacon light to guide the erring and irresolute 
in the right road, we find ourselves likely to be 
mistaken as the apologists for vice and crimi- 
nal indulgence. But if our readers will go 
along with us, and separate, as we do, facts 
from persons, we are satisfied we may, at least 
to a certain extent, fulfil our purpose in the 
true spirit in which it was conceived. 

Where, we would say, is real happiness to be 
found, when we contemplate the position of 
the greatest subject in England, as it is laid 
open by these pamphlets? Is the highest place 
the place of ease, of enjoyment? Alas, no! it 
is only the more exposed, and the broader mark 
for trouble to assail, The Prime Minister of 
Britain — the conqueror and military hero, 
whose glory will go down to the latest pos- 
terity, is not exempt from the most painful 
annoyances and afflictions. As if the political 
sphere had not its superabundance of cares and 
sorrows—as if the almost defection of the very 
high partyt+ with whom he has hitherto so cor- 
dially acted, were not enough of vexation,—we 
see here almost every thing that can distress 
an individual in more private circumstances of 
life brought to embitter the lot of this exalted 
personage. Lord Westmeath unhesitatingly 
imputes to him his domestic infelicity; and 
his own nephew complains loudly of his con- 
duct towards him. Let the humbler orders in 
society rejoice : 

It is surely better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 


Than to be perked up in a glistering pride 
And wear a golden sorrow. 





* This is stated to have been bro’ 
copious bleedings of the French physi 
fever. 

+ See a Letter by the Duke of Newcastle to Lord Ken- 

on, just published, in which his Grace alludes to the 
Premier's not going fully to that extent thought vitally 
essential to the Protestant constitution by his friends and 
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supporters. 
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It has been most ungallantly said, that ‘‘ there 
never was a mischief without a woman in it ;” 
and very irreverently added, ‘* seldom any 
without a priest.” In these cases it is very 
obvious that the proverb is, at least, sooth so 
far as the female part of the innuendo is con- 
cerned ; and partially so, if we look at several 
reverend gentlemen’s intermixture with the 
Wellesley trials: for example, Mr. Pitman and 
Mr. de Crespigny. 

“ In June 1819 (says Lord W.) my wife and 
I were living in London. She wished to leave 
me, and I wished her not. She had laid her 
plan, and employed every species of insulting 
and unworthy device to induce me to leave my 
house and abandon my children—to make it 
appear as my act. My own servants were 
taught to insult me; and (what must be quite 
amusing to those who now hear this for the 
first time) one of them is the person whom I 
sent a constable to turn out, rather than inter. 
fere myself to do so; yet this is the single, 
positive, and only authenticated act of imputed 
violence, which it is assumed made it unsafe 
for my wife to remain under her husband’s 
protection.” 

To this ex-parte picture of connubial bliss, 
his Lordship goes on to add— 

“ The Duke of Wellington was next selected 
to use his diplomatic talents to induce me to 
quit my house. This effort failed; and his 
Grace having assumed a tone of dictation for 
which I did not think that place a proper field, 
I compelled him to take his leave. I was de- 
termined he should visit my wife no more in 
my house ;—~she left my roof the next day, 
and has ever since remained separated from 
me.”’ 

Though there may be some novelty in hear- 
ing of the first field our mighty captain was 
ever compelled to leave, this statement is 
only valuable as a lesson shewing the extreme 
peril of interfering between man and wife in 
matrimonial quarrels. His Grace’s usual pru- 
dence seems to have forsaken him in this in- 
stance, and having forgotten or despised the 
thousand warnings on record against such a 
Quixotic action, he now experiences the inva- 
riable result, and learns that all the power in 
the world cannot save him from the fate of 
meddlers in delicate matters—so called, we be- 
lieve, from being always extremely indelicate. 
As every thing to the jealous mind is proof as 
strong as holy writ, the noble Marquess is no 
sooner infected with the green-eyed monster 
than he sees in every motion of the illustrious 
Duke some corroboration of his suspicions. To 
a bystander, it might appear very natural that 
his Grace taking part with Lady Westmeath, 
considering her to be wronged or oppressed, 
should serve her friends and supporters in this 
struggle. Not so her lord —he denounces an 
appointment in the Ordnance to a discharged 
gardener ® of his, the husband of the house- 
keeper ousted by the constable ; and even the 
subsequent marriage of two ladies’ maids, as 
decided evidence of the Duke of Wellington’s 
improper interest in his family concerns. In 
the same way, a way that it is possible might 
distort the most innocent and benevolent deeds 
into the rankest offences (be it remembered 
that we are giving no opinions, but endeavour- 
ing to educe moral good out of moral evil)—in 
the same way the Marquess turns upon the 
Duke an offer of apparently great kindness. 
He says, ‘‘ Did or did not [a bad manner, by 
the by, of putting a proposition] the Duke of 
Wellington personally tell me, immediately 


* William Mackenzie, storekeeper at Feversham, and 
slnce transferred to Leeland, 





preceding Lady Westmeath’s departure from 
my house, that if I would go abroad for two 
years, &c. &c. he would answer for it, all 
would be right, and that there would be no 
difficulty in procuring a diplomatic situation 
for me, to induce me to go?” It is not the 
first time that pretty wives have, both in prose 
and poetry, been blamed as the causes of their 
husbands’ good fortunes; but we do not see 
why Lord W. should so strongly designate 
this as an insidious offer, “ for rejecting which 
he is persecuted to death.” 

But for this paper we have enough of these 
imputations and assertions. There is one argu- 
ment we would draw from one of their features : 
—Lord Westmeath is accused of behaving in 
a harsh, ungentlemanlike way to his lady— 
Captain Bligh of even the brutality of striking 
blows. Now, without inquiring whether the 
charges are true or imaginary, we will take it 
upon ourselves to say, that though a woman, 
out of respect to herself, ought not to be pro- 
voked to the worst means of revenge, there is 
nothing on earth so despicable in a man as the 
barbarity of using violence to a woman. It 
seems almost to absolve them from every con- 
tract entered into as civilised beings ; and it is 
too much to expect propriety from human 
nature so outraged. And thus comes the 
melancholy oblivion of self in the desire for 
revenge ; and of the fairest and best of created 
beings it may truly be said, 

In vain with tears her loss she may deplore— 
She sets, like stars that fall, to rise no more. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE 

ANNOUNCES, with a loud voice, that it will 
open on Wednesday with ‘* Young Hamlet ;” 
Hamlet, Young, his first appearance there 
these five years. A Mr. Aitken, from Edin- 
burgh, is the Horatio ; and Polonius (as well as 
Simpson and Co., the farce) brings forward a 
deserving favourite, at this house, Mr. Terry. 
We observe that the performances are to be 
continued nightly; for Thursday has the Cure 
Sor the Heart-ache, with Liston, Jones, E. Tree, 
and a strong comic cast: Friday has John 
Bull, with a Dennis Brulgruddery from Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Weekes; and Saturday has Rod 
Roy and Comfortable Lodgings, with Mr. Har- 
ley. This will shew that the corps dramatique 
is powerful at Old Drury; but it will appear 
far more stouter, when we notice that W. Far- 
ren secedes from Covent Garden, that Braham 
is re-engaged, and that Mrs. Bunn returns. 
Mr. Cooper is the stage manager, Mr. T. Cooke 
the director and leader of the band. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Or Covent Garden the announcement is also 
for the Ist ; and it is stated that the dramatic 
corps has been strengthened by the addition 
of provincial performers of the greatest cele- 
brity. The Grieves are getting forward some 
splendid scenery; and a magnificent Shake- 
sperian new act drop-curtain has been painted 
by Roberts. The opening play is As You Like 
It. Thursday the Barber of Seville. C. Kem- 
ble, Kean, and Mde. Vestris, are named in the 
bill. Miss Kelly, Miss Goward, and Keeley, 
are to be remembered from last year. Mr. 
Green and Miss Forde from Bath, Mr. Bianchi 
Taylor, Miss Byfield, Miss Pindar, and other 
musical performers, are also announced. Mr. 
Fawcett is the stage manager. 


—— 





VARIETIES. 
Scrap of @ Theatrical Conversation.—You 





may say what you like, but Iam convinced 





that the Tree will, ere long, be acknowledged 
and extolled as a first-rate comic actress. Per- 
haps she may; but why do you call her the 
Tree? Only to distinguish her from A. or 
Anne. 

Why is Miss F. H. Kelly’s personification of 
Valerie inferior to that of Mdlle. Mars? Be. 
cause one plays it with her eyes shut, and the 
other with her eyes open. 

The last of the very bad.—Why is Major 
Smith, when he has two sheriff’s-officers at his 
door like some tea-kettles? Because he’s 
block’t in. 

Why is a short child like an unfinished 
story? Because it’s not all. 

When is a good joke the same as a bad one ? 
When it’s a-miss. 

Why is the ‘* Green-eyed Monster” at the 
Haymarket, like a thump in the mouth? Be. 
cause it’s a hit. 

Roman Ruins near the Hague.—An English 
gentleman, who is travelling in Holland, in 
one of his recent letters says, ‘‘ We have this 
morning been to visit the remains of an im- 
mense Roman building or buildings, which 
have been recently discovered near Voorburg. 
Innumerable vases of the most beautiful de- 
scriptions, Roman rings with inscriptions, or- 
naments and coins, some of which date before 
the birth of Christ, have been excavated ; all 
which leads to the supposition, that some 
calamity, either occasioned by fire, inundation, 
or otherwise, has thrown down and destroyed 
the whole buildings. In one of the cellars a 
perfect skeleton has been found, which further 
strengthens the opinion: it is the most re. 
markable object that has yet been discovered, 
The right arm is placed on the heart, and the 
whole figure exhibits an attitude of the most 
perfect agony, as if death had been produced 
by the heavy pressure of a great weight of 
stones. There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the excavation be a Roman village 
or one extensive building, destroyed by some 
accident. The grounds have been purchased 
by government, and upwards of one hundred 
men are constantly at work.” 

Fali of Houses.—Another accident, with loss 
of lives, has just occurred in Exeter-street, 
Strand, by the fall of some old houses. Surely, 
we again repeat, it is worth while to have 
some commission, as in Paris, at the head of 
our district surveyors, to prevent these shock- 
ing fatalities. We were much struck on be- 
holding the ruins in Exeter-street; for we 
recollected, that it was in an adjoining house, 
of the same frail description, that the genius 
of Lough, our admirable sculptor, was deve- 
loped, not much more than a year ago. It 
was in just another of these rotten tenements 
that he composed and constructed his colossal 
group of Milo, which reached from the floor 
to the ceiling of his poor apartment. It is 
almost wonderful that his labour did not, like 
a living Samson, pull all down together. 

Poisoning.—Several experiments have lately 
been made in France on the use of ligatures 
and bleeding in cases of poisoned wounds. 
Proceeding upon the principle established by 
M. Majendie, who succeeded in entirely sus. 
pending absorption in a dog, by producing an 
artificial plethora, with the assistance of an 
abundant infusion of tepid water into the 
veins, the following experiment was tried. 
Three grains of the alcoholic extract of nux 
vomica having been put upon a wound made 
in the foot of a young dog, a ligature was 
placed above the humero-cubital articulation 
of the poisoned limb. As much water was 
slowly injected by the jugular vein aa the 
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animal could bear without great suffering. A 
vein was then opened in the poisoned limb 
below the ligature, and several ounces of blood 
were drawn from it, and injected into the 
jugular vein of another dog, which died in- 
stantly in tetanic convulsions. The wound of 
the first-mentioned dog having been carefully 
cleansed, a little more blood was drawn from 
the animal, and it was set at liberty. It exhi- 
bited no signs of being poisoned, and eight days 
afterwards was perfectly well. 

A young Russian nobleman is now at Merida, 
in Spain, making interesting discoveries in the 
ruins of the old Roman amphitheatre. He has 
already succeeded in obtaining some beautiful 
vases; and is about to transport from that place 
two statues of colossal dimensions, which have 
for the last fifty years been suffered to remain 
on the outside of the building in a mutilated 
condition. 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


We hear that a Pocket Cy. ia is in 
great ayrety and boldness of nm. Th 
‘0 be d of Pp treatises on every 

branch a literature and science, freed from the diffi- 
culties of technical and mathematical language; so as to 
be at once a classical work, and an ample library for the 
a and well-informed. The success Pot such an under- 
taking must _ its execution ; we are glad, there- 
fore, to learn ¢ j neat pemons im the Heeey 
oad scientific world g e their cordial support to this 
w project. It is whdentood that the publication of 
will commence in January next, 


ration of 
work is an- 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
R. HAYDON’S NEW PICTURE of 


CHAIRING the MEMBERS, (Mock Election, King’s 
ch), WILL OPEN at the Great Room, Bazar, Old Bond 
Street, on Monday, October 6th. 
Admittance, 1s.; Children, 6d.—Catalogue, 6d. 
N.B. Straight forwards, upstairs. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ONSIEUR LOUIS FENWICK DE 


onacrss STUDIES for the FRENCH and ITA- 
LIAN LANGUA 


Published by Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, London 
1. Le Trésor de l’Ecolier Frangais ; 3 or, the 
Art of Translating English into French, by means of an English 
and French Index at the end of the Book, of all the Words con- 
tained in the Trésor; being a Compendium of the most useful 
Words used in Conversation, in order to acquire both a theoreti- 





NIVERSITY of LONDON. The 
Medical Classes will Open on Wednesday, the ist of 
October. The ag ei have been already ‘advertised, and 
may be seen at the Shops of the Medical Booksellers in London ; 
ol at Mr. Taylor's, 30, Upper Gower Street. 
An Introductory Lecture to his course will be given by each 
Professor, as follows :— 
Physiology, Surgery, and Clinical Surgery, by Charles Bell, 
Esq.; on Wednesday, the Ist of 
Nature and Treatment of Seseee, by John Conolly, M.D.; 
on Therden the 2d. 
M pet and Diseases of Women and Children, by D. Davis, 
M.D. on Friday, the 
Anatomy and ‘Operative Surgery, by G. S. Pattison, Esq.; on 
Saturday, the 4t 
Materia Mesica and Pharmacy, by Dr. A. T. Thompson; on 
Monday, the 6th. 
peg Chateat Medicine, by Thomas Watson, M. D.; on Tues- 
the 7 
. i Lecture each day will commence at Three o'Clock pre- 
cise! 
.. will be free admissi these I di 'y Lectures, 
but by Tickets only. Tickets wil be delivered to Proprietors at 
the Office of the University, 29, Percy Street; others must apply 
to Mr. Taylor, the Bookseller of the University, 30, Upper Gower 
Str 





eet. 
Classes for the following branches of education will be opened 
in pt eee of which a more detailed account will shortly 
be e Latin, Greek, English, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Baleet. and Oriental Languages and Literature. The 
French Language, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Lamperative Anatomy and Zoology, Jurisprudence and English 


F 


Info mation respecting the system of education to be pursued 
at the University, with outlines of the courses, tables of fees, &c. 
will be found in the “ Second Statement by the Council,” to 
be had of Longman; Mumay, Albemarle Street; and Taylor, 
30, Upper Gower Street. Price 1s. 6d. 

An abridgment of this Statement will Lf found in the chief 





e, author 





Sed an hi eal tions of - a boa 
$ the tations v ol e. 
ePrnires ——<— 

Mr. ds is for the press a 
‘oa ers; with Observations on 


Youth. 
the Press.—The Present Myecty Van Daemons 's Land, 
its yo Capabilities, &c. By Henry Widdow- 


of June and July las’ 
" The names of Students are entered at ihe University Cham- 





bers, 29, ep! ony t Square. 
Let rther inf dd d to Mr. Tho- 
mas Goetsast as ens ngs post — will be attended to. 
y order of the Council! 


THOMAS COAT ‘ES, Cierk. 
University Chambers, September 15, 1828, 


R. COPLAND’S LECTURES on the 

NATURE and TREATMENT of DISEASES; em- 

bracing the Principles of Pathology, rbid Anatomy, &c. 

tures will be commenced on Thursday, the 2d October, 

at Ten o’Clock, A. m. at the Anatomical and Medical School, 

Little + * Street, Dean Street, ay by ny and will be illus- 

Prectical Instructions a: under Treatment 

at attached to the "School, and at the — In- 
Children ; and by coloured Drawings, Plates, 





tra: 
at ihe B 
fir: 

















cal and 1, or Colloquial maeieter « of that language. On 
anew System, unknown to modern Teachers. A work intended 
only for those who ale learned the first Rudiments of the Lan- 
“3 A Ke, 

A Key to the Trésor de I’Ecolier Fran- 
ae 3 or,a pen’ f French Translation of the Trésor, with Gram- 
matical Annotations to assist Teachers. Price 4s. 6d. 

3. Le Traducteur Parisien, the Parisian 
Self-Translator; or, the Art of rendering French into English; 
consisting of a Collection of Anecdotes, historical Facts, familiar 
Letters of celebrated Characters, Extracts from Sacred Dramas, 
&c. To which is added, a Lexicon of the fs ame Idioms, and 
Gallicisms contained in the Work. Price 6s. 


mére en permettra la lecture & sa ‘dite. '—Boulli. 
Contents— 
Ane Conspiration contre Napoléon, 


edotes of— 

Arena, Cousin ry Buonaparte 
Billou et Buonaparte 
Buonaparte, Discours de 
Buonaparte Une , de Saxe et Buo- 
Sophie de Wolfenbutel naparte. 

Czar et le Clergé Entrée de Napol¢on et de Fran- 
Louis cois 

eopold Chute de Buonaparte 
Pierre le eee Traité de Bravour 
Prétendan Elisabeth, Reine d' Angleterre 
Prince 7 Condé Prince d” Orange 
Buonaparte, Maniére de lever | Louis KIV. 


par le Général Mallet 
- ae de Troyes et Buona. 





des Troupes de Charles XII. 
Buonaparte, un Sénateur et Jacques Il. 
Traité signé entre Buonaparte Letters of— 
et l'Empereur d’Autriche Catherine II. 
Buonaparte a Wi a Fénélon 





et so 
Conversation hor cous a Louis XIV. 
Dupois, Maitre de Pension ° 
Napoléon et les Commissaires | Racine A son Fils 
chargés de le conduire & I’Ile | Compte de Bussy 
"Elbe. Cardinal de Bernis 
Abbé de Chaulieu 
Mdile. D. a sa Mére 
Mad. Scuderi. 


Le Pape et Buonaparte 
Napoléon, Portrait de 
Louis X11, Portrait de 
Napoléon a — retour de Extracts from Tragedies, &c. 
jiége de Pari Agar dans le rt 
Meceeranee | . Wagram Siége de Calais, du Bouloy 
Buonaparte et M. Le Mercier Esther, Racine 
Célérier et Napoléon Mort d'Hypolite, Racine 
Clavier, Juge Mithridate a son Fils, ditto 
Staél et Napoléon Harpagon, de !’Avare, Moliére 
Général Moreau Josabet, Racine. 


4. French Grammatical Annotations; or, 
Observations on several Constructions of the Parts of Speech, 





Price Is. 6d. 

5. Porisian a Phraseology ; or, Choix de 
Phrases di a Collection of Sentences in common 
Use, to facilitate the vy TE ~— of the Formation of French 


Syntax. In fur those who are desirous of acquiring an 

elegant and correct mode of speaking the French Language; 

being a a copious ane of Examples oy all the Kules, and a reca- 

of d from t modern Authors: an 

essential Com ov he to the agg iy 4 ‘and Traveller, and also a 

Sequel to all Grammars. Price 2s. 6 

Partie Beunqeice des Thémes de Mr. 

Brumek, intitulé ‘a Key to the French Language.” Price 2s. 


7. Sequel to the Parisian Phraseology; or, 














+ S llection of Short French Phrases for Beginners. Price 


8. Il Fraseggiatore Toscano. An unique 
Selection of short Italian Phrases, to facilitate an easy and com- 
= Knowledge of the Fermation of the Verbs and Syntax of 

that Tongue. An essential Companion to the Scholar ond Ts Tra- 
veller, and the only Work yet printed as a general Swen 
Book. ee ee at sdoo F Phrases, and 20,000 W: 


Price 4s. 6d. 

9. Ll Tesoretto dello Scolare Italiano; or, 
the Art of Translating easy English Phrases into Italian, by 
nw F- ¢ End of the Work. Price 4s. 6d. 

10. A Rey | to Il Tesoretto ; or, an Italian 
i to assist Masters 








son, late Agent to Van Diemen’s Land Agricultural ve of Lec rn 
Establishment. ence of 4 Heid Bsc uneacing, on the In: 
List a oP NEW BOOK be + particulars. aly to Dr. Copland, 1, Bulstrcde Street, 
The Last Days, by the Rev. E. evi » Bvo. 12% bds. | Cavendish Square 
_—Jeoms, the Massials, ey 0 Lody, ne. ¢. bds.—O' R. ALCOOK will commence his LEC. 
First of Arithmetic, 12mo. 2s, Ss, TURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
comptes Beals Gee 18mo. 2%. Gd. bds.—Tablet of | SURGERY, at the School of Medicine, Little Dean Street, Dean 
ome hag ogra 18mo. 3s. bds.—Trimmer’s Second pes he Square, on Monday, October 6th, at Five o’Clock in 
‘cotstep, 18mo. 2s, 6d. hf.-bd. Gentlemen established in Practice, desirous of renewing their 
we | ereete Conon af tmaned One eetnel ay sages alar 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1888. | pursai  % Oreire Serer me ae = 
Beenie |g, Thermometer. | Barometer, | Fat a ree Hastert Pee 
: sone EOP stone 4d 29.96 — 30.02 MEAN’ S CARICATURES. New 
2) —— 42 — 30.10 — 30,12 ger Political and Humorous, of a superior 
Stinday sore QL] —— 37. — 67. | 3.12 — 30.04 Resetipties, pu pub ing weekly by Thomas M‘Lean, 26, Hay- 
aa':: — ai -” aa —= 20.92 | market, London Where may be h 
Wedneslay. el ey ¢ 30.04 — oy A lar nge Collection of Sporting Prints, Mail 
Wind variable, prevaili = S.E. and S.W. and Stage Coaches, French Prints, &c. &e. 
Generally clear; rather foggy on the morning of the 
Edmonton. Caanves H. Apams. BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
— HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ge Ratbets State ete. 
We ase aamty to be oblige to discourage R. W. T. of 


com, from Lymington, that a work published 
yteon hittaker in Ta3s entitled The T: phy 
all the known Vin ~~. 
republished verbatim, wu the new name of A Guide to 
Importers, ny he da if ‘well founded, where) Ay have = 
an Lager | e 
observed fs the Lo a yes netic in several Rev iews with- 
comment on ay — 
work which had fallen into obliv * ee 
Since our notice of the King’s College, w 
Row ape which we find 


with -cuts, published by 
not of the character we had un- 


se. 
ula 
i 
i 


In an autumnal eve is cer- 
the Sonnet in our last No.: it escaped 

the Glaston thorn would only 
the usual time of 


: 
{ 


8 


on va winter instead of 





October, price Half-a-crown, will contain—I. Supply of 
** Subjects” to the Schools of Anatomy—II. The Smugglers of 
Algesiras—I1I. Metro) slitan in Soremnen tte No. 3.—IV. Villa 
Sketches, No. 11; the Show—V. odern Pictures—VI. The 
Star—V LI. Dr. Granville’s ‘Trevale to St. Petersburgh— 
VIII. The Court of Chancery, No. 3.—IX. The Theatres— 
views of New Publications— and Scientific Varieties— 
List ef Works Published and in ration —!’atents lately 
Granted, and lately Lon, meperpiry, ll of Distinguished <4 
viduals— Monthly Ag ind Ci Re te, &e. 

Published re G. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria Lane 

Of whom may also be Ky i embellished -7ith a Portrait of 
Baroness uthven, 


La Belle Assemblée, { for October, which will 


also contain Four Sallbenath F: Figures, appropriately coloured, of 
the Female Pashions iterary contents will consist of an 
Illustrative Memoir of the Darrell Chagas orary Poets, and 
Writers of Fiction, No. 25.—Lord Morpeth The Tongewty of 
Trees—-The Bridal; a Sketch—Fairy Mythology, No. 7.—O: 

Masques of Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Mil a 
Original Poetry—Notices of New s—Fine Arts—Pablica- 
tions—Ezhibitions, ke. &e. Price 3s. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. V. is this day pyblished. 





Tr with 
and pions by Price » 6d. 


m the press, 

1l. Key to the Italian Exercises of Mr. Bru- 
mek’s Work, aot e Key to the Italien sone" * Pelee 28. 

n 3 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. a new edition ae 

ALES. of a GRANDFATHER; being 

Stories stebne from the History of Fragiene- 

WALTER SCOTT, B. 
Printed for Cadell and Co. hoy ‘and ‘Simpkin and 
Marshall, Lond 
Who will shortly Pus, by the same Author, in 3 vols. 
th Engravings, 

A Second Serica of Tales of a Grandfather ; 
being a Continuation of Stories taken from the History of Seot- 
land, from the Accession of Vemes the First of Hugland, to the 
Union of the Crowns. 








Reprrioxs atau W MINIATURE 
EDITIONS of BISHOP WILSON’S INTRODUCTION 
to the HOLY CRAMENT, with the Communion Service 
annexed, and Any SACRA PRIVATA, uniformly printed, are 
just published, with a Paces of the a by Dean. Price 2s. 
exch neatly bound in black sh 5 2a. 6d. black calf; and 

morocco; ar the two orks bound together, price 
3, 6d. bound in black sheep; 4s. in black calf, and Ss. Gd. in 
morocco, 


t 





0, Soho Square, Sépt. 7th, 


St, Paud'e Churchyard and Waterloo Place, Pall Mail, 











JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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In 8v0- - lds. bound, the 13th vt ta materially 
mproved, of 


N ABRIDGMENT of AINSWORTH’S 
DICTIONARY, Pogieh and Latin, Latin and English, 
designed for the Use ‘of Schoo 
B THOMAS “MORELL, D.D. 
With Correc: s and Additions, by J. CAREY, LL.D. 
London: Printed for C. and J. Rivington; T. Egerton ; Payne 
and Foss; J. Nunn; Longman » Rees, rme, Brown, and Green ; 
E. Jeffery and Son; J. and Ww. T. Clarke ; Harvey and Darton ; 
J. and A. Arch; w. Ginger; J. Boosey and Sons; T. Cadell ; 
Hodgeon; W ag Soni J. Richardson ; J. M. Richardson ; H. T. 
wart; Hatchard and Son; R. Scholey; Seeley 
and y Booth; 3. Murray; Baldwin and Cradock H 
Evans; J. Beoker ; Hurst and Co.; 8. Bagster; E. W illiams; 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Newman and Co.; Dulau and Co.; 
o* Whittaker; T. Tegg; J. Duncan; J. Cochran; Saunders 
@ Hodgson; Simpkin and Marshall; J. Harris; J. Souter; 
i. Butterworth; J. Bohn; W. Mason ; Harding and Lepard ; 
J. Bumpus; Parbury, Allen, and Co.; Cowie and Co.; T. 
Sees Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co.; J. Martin; T. and W. 


Dict, 











we 4 T. Maynard; W. Sastene, = Pickering ; 
Smith, Elder, and 3 EB. Lioyd and Son; J. C ain ; 
Baker and Kosdker? . Steel; G. Sn lt Py {oulston and 


Son; Wightman and Co.; J. Collingwood; Holdsworth and 
Ball; Poole and Edwards; J. Parker, Oxford; J. and J. J. 
Deighton, Cambridge ; Wilson and Sons, York; G. and J. Ro- 
binson, Li 1; A. Black; Cadell and Co. ; Stirling and Ken- 
ney; J. Fairbairn; Maclachlan and Stewart; and P. Brown, 
Edinburgh. 





f whom may be had, 

Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, improved and 
enlarged by the late Dr. Thomas Morell ; since carefully revised, 
and enriched with many new Explanations of Words and Phrases, 
and many additional Authorities from the Classic Authors. By 
John Carey, LL.D. In 4to. price 3/. 10s. calf, lettered. 


A Dictionary of the English Language; in 
which the Words are deduced from their Originals, and illustrat- 
ed in their different Significations, by Examples from the best 
Writers: together with a History of “he Langua e, and an En- 

lish Grammar. By Samuel Johnson, LL /ith numerous 

orrections, and with the Addition of several “Thousand Words, 
as also with Baaisens | to the rH Sui uage, and to the 
Grammar. By the J S.A. and M.R.S.L. 
2d edition, complete = 8 vols. ‘on ith yet ed. Additions, 
aay 4 71. 7s. boards. 





A Dictionary o of the English Language. By 
Samuel tig se n 8vo. price l4s. boards. Abridged 
from the Rev. J. H. oats < Tappan and enlarged 4to. edition, 


by Alexander Chalmers, F.S 


Todd’s Johnson's ‘Didanesy of the English 
Language in Minlasansy by Thomas Rees, LL.D. F.S.A. 18mo, 
Portrait, 3s. bound. 

Grecum Lexicon Manuale, primum a Ben. 
jamine Hederico institutum, mox assiduo labore Sam. Patricij 
auctum myriade amplius gen postremo innumeris vitiis 

vi i rerborum locuple- 
tatum, | cura Jo. Augusti tele atque iterum recensitum et 
quamplurimum in utraque parte auctum, & T. Moreil, Thesauri 

Autore. Editio nova, cui accedit magnus ver- 
borum et exemplorum numerus ex schedis P. H. Larcheri. 
4to. price 1/. 14s. boards. 
new Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages, Ween French and English, English and French; 
containing ords in gene use, and authorised by the 
best W: &e. &c. By Thomas Nugent, LL.D. Carefully 
corrected, with the ‘Addition of the new Words in Montardier’s 
and Le Clere’s last edition of the National French Dictionary, 
&c. ByJ.Ouiseau, A.M. The 19th edition, price 5s. 6d. bound, 


The Universal Gazetteer; being a concise 
Descriptio al habetically arranged, of all the Rotten. King- 
doms, Sta\ ‘owns, Empires, Provinces, dc. &c. in the known 
World; the yh Manners, and Meligion of the Inhabit- 
any Containing several Theneene Places not to be met with in 
a es Saeeee, | By J oe Walker i vised, can- 

eral My alarged, ap mproved, by B. P. x. In 8vo. price 

5s. bound, 4 Hsp new —— meee _" 
Also may be h 

Walker’s Universal Atlas, for the Use of 
Schools, containing Twenty-seven coloured Maps, price 12s. 

Elements of Science and Art; being a Fa. 
miliar Introduction to Natur: toge- 
ther with their Application y a variety of oe and useful 
Arts. By John Imison. A new edition, considerably enlar, 





In 





and adapted to the improved state of science. By Thomas eb- 
ster, Sec. G.S. In 2 vols. 8vo. price U/. 5s, boards. 
of the Ger. 


Rabenhorst’s Pocket Dictionary 
man and English Languages, in Two P. y G. H. Noehden, 
LL.D. Ph. Dr. 2d edition, revised and improved by H. E. Lloyd. 
Printed uniformly with Nugent and Graglia’s Dictionaries, price 
13s. bound. 

By the same Author, 
A Grammar of the German Language, 5th 


edition, 12mo. price 10s. 6d. boards. : 
Exercises for Writing German according to 
the Rules of Gramest. 4th edition, 12mo. price as. » hoards. 


n 3 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 114. 6d. boards, 


HE THEOLOGICAL WORKS of the 
First Viscount BaRSNGTON, including fhe Miscel- 
lanea Sacra, the Essay on and h 
ence with Dr. Lardner, Sabres before published. Te which are 
prefixed, a Life of the Author, OY a Beet Memoir of his Son, 
Shute Barrington, late Hishon ¥P 
the Rev. GEO B TOWNSEND » MLA. 
Prebendary of Savkem, ‘and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Jaterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








In 1 large vol. 8vo. price 13s. bi 


IOGRAPHICAL NOTI ICES of the 
APOSTLES, EVANGELISTS, ana other SAINTS. 
With es oy aamomed to the Minor Festivals of the Church. 
y the Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Oxford: Printed for J. Parker; and C. and J. Rivington, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 





ae 





OTION by Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 
TOTIONS of the AMERICANS, picked 
up bya TRAVELLING BACHELOR 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 288, 2 
« We have read these volumes with the most unmingled satis- 
faction. The writer is no other than Cooper, the well-known 
national novelist of America.”—Monthly Magazine. 
his work is on all hands allowed to contain more accurate 
information as to the present state of America, than any work 
heretofore published.”—Joha Bull. 
By 


2. Two Years in New South Wales. 
P. Cunningham, Esq. R.N. 8d edition, revised, with a Map. In 
2 vols. post 8vo. 185. 

«« Mr. Cunningham's ‘ Two Years in New South Wales’ is the 
best book of general information that has been written upon that 
interesting country.”"—Monthly Magazine, 

Memoirs of the Life of John Ledyard, 
the African Traveller. From his Journals and Corres pondonee. 
Now first published, in 1 vol. post Svo. 10s. 6 

This is a book which will be perused with del ight by all who 
have any relish for the original and the adventurous.”—Literary 
Chronicle. 








Published by Messrs. Treuttel and Co. 30, Soho Square; and T. 
lark, Edinburgh. In foolscap 8vo. price 6s. boards, (dedi- 
paw by permission, to Thomas Campbell, Esq.), 


TRAY LEAVES; including Translations 
from the Lyric Poets of Germany, with brief Notices of 
their Works. 

“‘ This is a small unpretending work, and one which will be 
welcomed by all who read chiefly to gratify taste. Every thing 

presented here is not excellent, but there is almost nothing given 

rom which we may not cull some of the flowers of poetry. The 
lines from Salis on Childhood are pleasing ; Mahlmann’s Verses 
on Greatness in Adversity are more powerful, and not without 
beauty; and there is great purity, both of Senent and expres- 
sion, in the Stanzas on Posthumous Fame, by Herder. Enough 
is shewn to convince the sceptical that genius is not confined to 
Britain. In the author's own verses there is poetical conception, 
with considerable felicity of expression.”—Scofsman. 

“ This little volume contains many pleasing translations from 
the German poets. The author has displayed much taste in his 
selections, and very considerable talent in the execution of his 
task. At the end of the volume he has appended a few brief cri- 
tical remarks on the poets whom he has translated: these are well 
done, and enhance the value of the publication.”"—Weekly Re- 
view. 

“ This isa very pleasing volume of poems. The original poetry 
gives evidence of a very virtuous and amiable mind, strongly im- 
bued with feelings of natural beauty, attachment to home, love 
of country, and of liberty.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

« Under the title of ‘Stray Leaves,’ &c. an anonymous writer, 
apparently a native of Scotland, sages with many remarkably 
pleasing little pieces in the English and Scottish languages, has 

hed many of cingieplec es from Gotthe, iller, 
Hoty, Gleim, Voss, Claudius, F. Stolbe rg, Herder, Salis, ‘Mat. 
thisson, Uhland, and even Langbein, that are executed with great 
felicity, and will contribute not a little to make the worth of our 
native poets better known in England.”—Bildtter fiir Literarische 
Unterhalihun, 

“ The author of this little volume is anonymous, but his dedi- 
cation to the poet who has sung the ‘ Pleasures of Hope;’ his 
introductory lines on the Thistle, the national emblem of Scot- 
land; together with some original songs in the Scottish dialect, 

rove him to be a native of that part of the United Kingdom. 

e accordingly excels in his Scottish songs, which unfortunately 
are but few in number. Without displaying the brilliant fancy 
of Burns, they breathe his sweet nace, and are written in 
a flowing style. The pieces in pure English seem to us to have 
neither the same charm, nor the same harmony, as those written 
in the Scottish dialect; but the German translations possess in 
an eminent degree the merit of having overcome the difficulties 
ofsuch an attempt. The German, it is true, is the basis of the 
English, and the affinity of the two languages is such as to allow 
a perfectly literal translation, and at the same time to preserve 
the metre of the original. Such a task, however, is infinitely 
easier when the subject is to translate from English into German, 
as the latter lan readily admits of every species of inversion, 
not allowed by the former. The author has attempted the best 
lyric poets Germany, and although not always with the same 
success, which is impossible, \ we are happy to acknowledge his 

talent for poetical t 1 —Revu 

« This beautiful volume is chiefly ify componed of translations in 
verse of select pieces of German is not for us to judge 

of the merit of these versions, orgs we can at least assure our 
readers that the selection appears to us to be excellent, and the 
translations as faithful as the genius of the English language will 
allow. The translator has always preserved the measure of the 
original, which adds greatly to the fidelity of his versions.” —Re- 
vue Germanigue. 

“ We recommend our readers to collect these ‘ Stray Leaves,’ 
afid place them in their poetical hortus siccus; they are ore 
the trouble, and the gost is too trifling to be mentioned.”—Tim 
Telescope, 1828. 














Rollin’s Ancient History, new Stereotype Bdition. 
In ¢ vols. 8vo. price 2i. 14s. boards, with ye and other 
Engravings, a new edition, carefully corrected, of 


YHE ANCIENT ees tT of the 





Egyptians, C Assyrians, Babyloni Medes 
and Persians, Wecstaniee, » and Aare” 


Late Duinaignl of the Gntversiy of Paris, Professor of Elo- 
quence in the Royal College, and Member of the Royal Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. 
‘ranslated from the French. 

Printed for C. and J. Rivington; J. Nunn; J. Cuthell; 

- Arch; J. and W. T. Clarke; Longman and Co.; T. Cadell ; 
J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson; R. Scholey; J. peas 
Baldwin and Cradock ; J. Bohn; Hatchardand Son; J. Booke 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; y 2 Duncan; G. B. Whittaker, 
J. Bigg; Parbury, Allen, and Co.; TT. and W. Boone; 
P. Wright; Simpkin pot Marshall; J. Bain; J. Nisbet; 
J. Dowding; W. Mason; E. Hodgson; T. Bumpus; J. Tem- 
pleman; W.J. toad. Me aynard ; Capes; Smith, Elder, and 
Co.; H. Steel; J. Collingwood; Poole and Kdwards; Suste- 
pee and Stretch; and Houlston and Son; also, for J. and 
. J. Deightan, Cambridge; Wilson and Sons, York; G. and 
y Robinson, atte and A. Black, Edinburgh. 


if whom may be had, 
A neat Edition | in 12 pocket vols, price 27. 8s. 


boards. 
*4* A few Copies remain of the avo, Edition, in 8 vols. large 


J. and 





hh LRA A SO A OR 
Important Works lately published by Henry Colburn, 
New Burlington Street. 


‘HE DIARY of THOMAS BURTON, 
Esq. Member in the Parliaments of the Protectors Oliver 
and Richard Cromwell, from 1656 to 1659, now first published 
from. the original Autograph Manuscript; with an Introduc- 
tion, containing an Account of the Parliament oF 1654, from 
the Journal of Guibon Goddard, Esq. M.P. also now first printed ; 
and several other curious Documents and Notices, torical 
and Biegraghical. 
dited by JOHN TOWILL RUTT, Esq. 
‘In 4 vols. vo. with Plates, 2/. 16s, 

« This work sgrves to fill up that chasm so long existing in our 
parliamentary hfstory.” 

These volumes overflow with information respecting the 
principles and proceedings of the legislature during a most im- 
portant period of English history. Every library which pretends 
to contain an historical collection must possess itself of Burton’s 
yin de 3 it is as indispensable as Burnet, Clarendon, or Brodie.” — 
Atla 


2. Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Charles I. King of England. By I. D’ wag Author of the 
« Curiosities of Literature,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

« The present is, in our o pinion, another “ielightful book added 
to the former pr this d writer, full not merely 
of his usual pleasant gossip of the olden time, but of curious per- 
sonal and political history.’—Literary Gazette. 

3. The Literary Character; or, the History 
of Men of Genius, drawn from their own Feelings and Confes- 

sions. - D'lsraeli. The4th edition, with a Letter and Notes 
by Lord Ea, In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 

4. Parriana; Sketches of the late Rev. 
Samuel Parr, LL.D. Edited by E. H, Barker, Esq. of Thetford, 
Norfolk. In 1 large vol. 8vo. 16s. 

“TI love to exhibit sketches of my illustrious friend by various 
hands.”—Boswell 

** I admired him as a great, illustrious, Seal human bei: 
whose character, like all the noblest works of human composi. - 
tion, should be determined by its excellencies, not by its defects.” 
—Sir Philip Francis's Speech. R 

5. An Octavo Edition of the Memoirs of 
Granville Sharp. Composed from his own Spo = and othr 
Authentic Documents in the possession of his Family. By 
V’rince Hoare. With Observations on Mr. a "s Biblical cu 
ticisms, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait, after the Bust by Chantrey, 
price 24s. 

ss Every thing that Mr. Sharp wrote, and said, and did, is 
worthy of attention.”—Jnguirer. 

“We rejoice to see this excellent biography of a most amiable 
and virtuous man in a form better suited to general readers than 
the first quarto.”—Literary Gazette. 

“« The value and interest of these Memoirs have been suffici- 
ently attested by the sale of a first edition. Though the difficulty 
of the task was great, Mr. Hoare has executed it in a manner 
equally honourable to himself and the benevolent and illustrious 
= eased.” —New Monthly Magazine. 

N.B. The Profits of this edition are appropriated to the Fund 
for iy Relief of the Houseless Poor. , . 
Personal Narrative of the Irish Rebellion 
of - By Charles Hamilton Teeling. Lost 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

‘« A personal narrative of the sanguinary horrors of the Irish 
Rebellion has been hitherto a desideratum in the history of that 
interesting, awful, and eventful period. We strongly recom- 
mend a perusal of Mr. Teeling’s work. It contains much useful 
and authentic information.”—Atheneum. 








Homeri Ilias, cum Notis gy coe 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price li. 4s. 


aE ILIAD of HOMER, “chiedy from the 
Text of Heyne, with copious English Notes, illustrating 
the Grammatical Construction, the Manners and Customs, the 
Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages; and Preliminary 
Observations on Points of Clapsteal Interest and Importance con- 
nected “= ee and his Wri! ting: 
he Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Late of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and one of the Masters 
of Christ’s Hospital. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, Be 473 Chasehaarte 
and Waterloo Place, P. 
Of whom may be had, ~~ ; gabe, 
Pentalogia Greca. Sophoclis CEdipus Ty- 
rannus; (£dipus Coloneus, et Antigone; Euripidis atemareny 
et Aisch: * = tem contra Thebas. Quinqae scilicet 
cele ebaide Scripta. Notis Anglice scriptis ‘usta. 
vit, et Lesicen Vocum difficiliorum adjecit, Gulielmus Trollope, 
M.A. In 8vo. a“ las. ds. 





wail Fey ~~ * It 


HISTORY "of ENGLAND, from the 
earliest Periods to the present Time; in which it is 
intended to consider Men and Events on Cee eS ig 
By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURC 
The Work will be published in aie 8 Weathers, at 6d. each, 
until completed. It will be comprised in about 48 Numbers, 
forming Four Volumes. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and sold by all other Booksellers. 
*,* The Preface, explaining the Pian of the Work and the 
Motives which induced the undertaking, may be had gratis. 





1 vol. 12mo. price 3s. extra boards, 


CATECH ISM of the CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION; being a T of * 
Heldelvergeny” pubis! shed by the University of Onford with 
Scri ey Proofs 

bys RADU PTB ot the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. 

Oxford: oeablshed by J. Vincent; and sold by Messrs. Riving- 
ton; Hatchard; M. Sherwood; Simpkin and Marshall; Howell 
and Stewart; W. and R. Baynes, London. 
**©A clear, concise, and comprehensive explanation of the 
principles of Christian faith and practice ; and we hope that the 
present translation, which is well executed, will obtain for it a 
more extended notice than it has hitherto enjoyed. The Scrip- 
ture proofs, pice are pn ered to the text, are for the most 
part well selec’ sfactory vouchers for the doctrines 
inculcated and ‘cagiained. poe Christen Remoemraness, po oe 1828. 
« In its present form it is ore © se of 
inferior works. It is a neat and well- pin volume.”-—Gentles 











type, price 3/. 4s. boards, 


man's Magazing, July li 


























624 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








Britton's Picture: Sia oT of the Bnglish Cities. 
nae aoten Ato. 1. i te fe with Proofs oe ae 


Picriesgve ANTIQUITIES of the 
ENGLISH CITIES. Lg ee by as Series of — 


representing the Ancien‘ asties Stree 
Scenery, r~ > Sccompanied 7 leona and A Descriptive ae: 
— of each Subject, and Popular Ch of 





On the Ist of N; blished, elegantly bound in 


HE LiTeeaae ‘RY SOUVENIR for 1829. 
Edited by ALARIC A. WAT’ 
Illustrated by Twelve highly finished Line ograving from 





Drawings and P. by the — Masi 
*,* The Proprietors of the Literary S oraaly Sas leave to 
their ion of publishing the veauine oftheir Work 





a JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. M.R.S.L. &c. 

This Number contains Twelve Engravings, viz. City of York— 
Walmgate Bar—Porch of <St. vee oe Church—St. Mary's 
Al Church, Ruins of the West End—Ditto, Interior View— 

Micklogat Bar—Monk Bar—Bootham Bar—Clifford Tower or 

astle, Interior View. City of Lincoln—Sally Port to the Castle 
of the “ City of Gloncester—St. Nicholas Church— 
tehouse. 


—Keep 
¥ } Erte ond 
to publish this work in Six Numbers, each of 
which. will jude at least Ten Engravings and Four Woodcuts. 
The Author refers to his volumes on Bath Abbey Church, p. 69, 
and Wells |» P- 91, to shew the style and manner he pro- 
{ae se adopt in describing - eg LU added to whi tine will be 
lef but apposite A of the of 


By the same Author, the Histories, &g. of the ettantds 
Cathedrals: 


Peterborough, with 17 Engravings of Views, 
, &c. of the Architecture of the Church, and Biogra- 
cal Anecdotes of the Bishops, Deans, &c. In medium 4to. 
4, 188. boards; in imperial 4to. 3u. 84.5 with Proofs and Etch- 
6. 6s. super-royal folio, 61. 6s. with Proofs and Etchings, 

+ 128, 
Salisbury, with 3] Engravings, medium 4to. 
Fr imperial éto. 51. 5s.; crown folio, 81.; super-royal folio, 


boards. 

Norwich, with 24 Plates, medium 4to. 
Bi. 108.; imperial 4to. 4. 4s.; crown folio, 61. 10s.; super-royal 
folio, 81, 16s. boards. 

Winchester, medium 4to. 34. 3s.; imperial 
4to. 51. 6s.; grown folio, 81. ; Nao folio, 111. 

York, with 34 Engravings, medium 4to. 
* - ms ns ag 4to. 61.; crown folio, 9/. 9s.; super-royal folio, 


Tichheld, with 16 Engravings, medium Ato. 
Ul. 184.5 imperial dto. 32. 3s.; super-royal folio, 6/. 6s. board: 

Oxford, medium 4to. 1/. 4s.; imperial ‘Ato. 
Ql. 28.5 super-reyal folio, 41. 4s. boards. 

Canterbury, medium 4to. 3/. 3s.; imperial, 
61. 5s. ; super-royal folio, 111. boards. 

ells, with 24 Engravings, medium 4to. 

a Re, ys cad Hechings, ng ane ; encore folio, Gl. 8s.; or with 


*"anee, wit "22 Engravings, motion 3i. 10s. ; 
imperial 4to. 4/. 4.5 super-royal folio, 81. 16e. boards. 
—a is now in the course of publica-| . 


“Rath Abbey Church, with 10 Engravings, 


royal 8vo. 11.; fum Ato. 1. 114. 6d.; imperial ato. 21. 2. 
Redcliffe Church, Bristol. Royal 8vo. 16s. ; 
Amperial dto. 12. 11s. 6d. 

a Architectural Antiquities of Great Bri- 
in éto. Part VIII. price 2/. 2s. containing 26 Engravings, 

with 483 u page of Letter- Awe y and De: 

will be pu on the ist oN November next. 

Architectural Anti tiquities of Great Bri- 
Cc e 
me aly 3) 278 with Wistercal of yn erage ap - 
mene eet Rees, Orme » Brown, and Green, Pater- 
noster Row; J. tbertes Sesest, a1 Taylor, 59, High 

Holborn; sud J. Le Keux, Penton Street, Pentonville. 











lenry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


\HE CROPPY ; a Tale of the Irish 


Rebellion. 
By the Authors see “ O'Hara Tales,” the “ Nowlans,” &. 
Delighted tg epg productions 
« as = ve ww all ie ous ue! 
as reserved for 


of these —s authors, it w: Geum alone to 
impress us wi th any idea of the ful extent of their genius and 
capabili The story itself glows with a very essence 


romance and excitation.” —Literary Chronicle. 
2. Ismael; or, the Kuzzilbash. A Tale of 
Khorasan. 8 vale. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 

« One of the best and ablest works of fiction which for a long 
has issued from the press.”"—Aackwood's Magazine. 

“ * Kuzzilbash’ * hy! moral csi great oe ona 

traordinary interest. It is long, indeed, hl a novel of » 
po hands.”— London Wee 

3. The Red Rover. By the ‘Author of the 
“Spy,” the “Pilot,” the “Prairie,” &e. 2d edition, 3 vols. 
post Svo. 28s. 6d. 

“ Another tale of the sea, a © companion warty of the * Pilot,’ 
and superior to any deseription romp: vee ey hitherto lai 
before the public, not even peep puny own Smelt 
Cooper, the American novelist, no ives superior.”—Scots. 
mun 


: 





‘n 18mo. boards, price 


INTS, 8, designed note a profitable 
H™: we the 3 ev. ee: 


Printed for John Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly; 
sold by Wool and Diplock, Hastings. 





Travellers in Italy. 
In # vols. small vo, with Plates, price te board, the Metin, 


numerous Additions, 
AY DESCRIPTION of the ANTIQUITIES 
and other CURIOSITIES of ROME, from Personal 
Observation, made a Visit to Italy in the ag 1818-19. 
‘With Mlustrations from and M. Wri 
By the Rev. EDWARD BURTON, ms vg 
Christ Church Col! 


Teele es 8 odtes 
. » St. J 
wad Waterige Plage, Pall Mal, 


for 1829 in an improved form, without any addition to the price. 
An anxiety to render the Souvenir worthy of the high character 
it has hitherto maintained, has led them to meet the very power- 
ful eal vablicets which has lately arisen aes the proprietors of 
annua! and 
at a very considerable increase of « expence, the interest of their 
+ The Plates (which are already completed) are of a larger 
size than heretofore, and are all, as will be seen by the subjoined 
list, from the burine of the most eminent Engravers. The sub- 
jects (twelve in number) comprise we he Paint “fr of well-known 
celebrity, by the most distinguished Artists. In this selection, 
as well asin the vo wey vas can Somce has been spared to enable 
the Souvenir to com tageously, not pt im with those 
works which are pub: ished 8 reiry a ‘imilar price, but with others of 
nearly double the cost; and with such works a comparison is 
most earnestly invited. 
1. Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, engraved ty Lo - Danforth, 
the celebrated original picture by © e, R.A. for- 
ay in the ——— of Mr. phe ¥ prea The 
have the sanction of Sir W. Scott’s 
family, ane serene} of his intimate friends, for stating that this 
engraving is by far the best portrait that bas yet appeared of the 
Author = Waverl 
2. The Sisters, engraved by J. H. Robinson, after an original 
painting by F. P. Stephanoff. 
8. Cleopatra embarking on the Cydnus, engraved by E. —- 
mag the well-known pi ae by FP. Danby, A.R.A. exhibi 











On the 27th of October will be published, 
HE AMULET ; or, Caritas and Literary 


Sasi helliah. 





for 
Case, and bound in rich green Sik, Price es. 
Edited by 8. C. HALL. 


With Fourteen Line Sons — > the most finished style of 
Art, from Paintings o> Ao Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A.; W. Collins, RA. bs ‘hompson, R.A.; J. Jackson, 


R.A. ; w. Etty, R.A.; W. Bigg, R.A.; R. Smirke, RAs J.P. 
Gandy, A.R.A.; Charles Eastlake, A-R.A.; Henry Corbould, 
James Holmes, Penry Williams, and Murillo. 

The Amulet for the year 1829 will make its appearance with 
increased claims to that public patro of which its 
sors have enjoyed so my a portion. e sunheen Illustra. 
tions has been inc: om Twelve to Fourteen, and it is con- 
fidently affirmed, will rank with the most exquisite specimens of 
the British School, both of Painting and Engraving. 

The literary portion of the Amulet consists of the contributions 
of upwards of sixty Authors, the greater number of whom rank 
among the most ae of the age; and their talents have been 
—— not merely to provide amusement, but to convey in- 


London: Frederick Westley and A. H. Davis, Stationers’ Hall 
Court = Ave Maria Lane: and Wightman and Cramp, Pater- 
noster Row. 





On the “ reecrye will be mer yer § in Saieeee oe price 7. 
und in a novel and tas 


HE “JUVENILE FORGET.ME.NOT ; 
a Christmas or New Year's a. or ahem Present 
for 1829. Edited by Mrs. S. Cc. HALL 
The Work is intended for the i jon and amuse- 
— of Children, pot contains the Contributions of the follow- 








- <Te Pe - , a Cc after 
@ Pro, ‘— en; one by Charles Rolls, an original 
painting by "Leslie, R. R.A. J 3 al 
» The etues of Ehrenbretstein, on the Rhine; te by 
ry atin Pye, from a splendid original drawing by J. M Turner, 


6. Love Soaps by the Graces, engraved by J.C. 5, Raweate from 
the celebra icture by W. Hilton, R.A. in the possession of 
ny. tae mpetnar ney ef Scote from Calais, engraved 

re la: en cote ais, av 
by J. Goodyear, from an ssighaal painting b D. Leahy. 

8. The You ne Mesten, aved by W. Greatbaich, fe from the 
original piotess James s Northcote. R.A. This painting repre- 
sents Elizabeth Woodville in the act of consigning her daughter, 
pnt Dy Plantagenet, to the care of the Abbess of the Nunnery of 


an The ecable Surprixe, engraved by Henry Rolls, from an 
nal Pring by John Green. "Astaite is is writing the name 
or adig in the 
10. Feramors <velaiieg the Story of the Peri to Lalla Rookh, en- 
graved by F. Bacon, from a splendid drawing by J. Stephanoff. 
ll. The Cottage Toilet, engraved by E. J. Portbury, from an ori- 
a Ht painting | y R. Farrier. 
he told her Love, os my b pees Rolls, from a 
i oon on by R 
e Liter: ent of the iF will, as usual, be 
- plied by x sania of well-known Lae In the selection of 
portion of the work, however, the editor has been influenced 
mora by the ae of the an than the meg of their au- 
ors’ names. ndependen: a Fare te — 8 shed 
writers who have » incom- 
_— with other pie rh work will aoe. poet contain pa: 
terest from the pens of the Authors of “ Tales of the O'Hara 
Family," the “ Lovers’ 1,” « To-day in ry bed Tales 
of the Munster Festivals,” “ ii 








uthors, the — portion of whom have 
gi long an 4 ——-~ 





emans, 

Rev. Robert Walsh, LL.D., Allan a William and 
Mary Howitt, Miss M. J. Jewsbury, the uthor of “ Solitary 
Hours,” Mrs. 8. C. Hall, &c. &c. &c. 

The Volume also contains Sixteen b iful Embellish 
engraved from Pictures or Drawings by Messrs. Holmes, Wright, 
Corbould, Good, Harvey, - Landseer, Hills, &c. &c. 

Its n this d is the Portrait of 


Her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria, engraved on steel by 
Thomson, from the Bust executed by William Behnes, 
within the present , and in the possession of His Majesty. 
London: N. Hailes, Piccadilly; and Taek Westley and 
A. H. Davis, Stationers’ Hall Court and Ave Maria Lane. 


EBRETT’S BARONETAGE. A new 

and much improved Edition (being the Sixth) of this 

pe printed uniformly with the “ Peerage,” will be published 
y, the 29th instant. 














n the press, and shortly will be published, 
ERMON S preached at the Chapel of the 
“~~ pAphneadet, and at the Protestant Church of the 


Oratoire, in 
By the late Rev. EDWARD FORSTER, M.A. 
Chaplain to the Embassy, Rector of Somerville ‘Aston, in Glou- 


sof | cestershire, and Chaplain to His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, 


and to the Right Honourable the Earl of Bridgewater. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. —s One Guinea, embellished with Portrait. 





“Gomez Arias,” the “ Se gg the “ Lettre d et Cachet," « So- 
litary Hours; also ~ tah T. Coleridge, Theodore Hook, Barry 
Cornwall, Lord John Russell, Dr. Maginn, Alaric A. rae ‘atts, &c. 
= volume will be bound in ‘rich w: ‘atered crimson si! 

Copies will be printed on crown 8vo. with Proofs of the 
Piates on India Paper, price 24s. Proofs on — folio, 2 aang 
80s. ina epg A very few Proofs before letters, price, 3/. 3s. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


New samen De See 
On the lst “as ber will be published, i hatf-bound in Turkey 
Morocco, with gilt t leaves, price 7¢. 6d. 
HE NEW YEAR’S GIFT, and JUVE- 
NILE SOUVENIR. 
Edited by Mrs. AREAS WATTS. 

With numerous a Twelve highly finished En- 
avings (Eleven of them in the Line Manner,) on Steel, by 
ne J.C. Edwards, Greatbatch, Engleheart, Fry, Baker, &c. 
‘om original Paintings and ae by Northcote, F. Howard, 








essence of i, % Wood, Hamilton, Good, Farrier, Green, and a Bust by 


The Literary Contents of the volume have been supplied bya 
great number < the most eminent writers of the day; among 


J. 

Wiffen, T. K. Herv: Rev. W. Lisle on Miss M. J 
Jewsbury, Mr. and 1s. Howitt, Delta (of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine), iss Strickland, Mrs. C. B. Wilson, James Emerson, 
om Watts, = Authors of the “ Rival Crusoes,” “ Solitary 
any Lands,” and the ** Old Sailor” of the Lite- 


rar. 

mp czetes to the ch of this d of the work, it 
may be aoe that whilst the amusement of the juvenile 
has been a principal aim, the utmost care has been taken 
to exclude every thing which could be liable to objection from 
the most scrupulous parent. With a mn exception, the nar- 

rative portion of the volume is 
e New Year’s Gift will be half-bound in Turkey morocco, 
with cc leaves, thus ng at once with ele- 


lon: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 














IN THE PRESS. 
st of Octeber w » in Svo. 6s. Part I. of 
rOURNAL of MORBID A ANATOMY, &e. 


with ra. 
Opochatintc 3 R. yamea. M.D. 

Emb: ato, OP edicine, Pharmaceutical Ana- 
lysis, and Botanical, Soeur’: Transactions; with 
extra Plates, em moe imperial 4to. 5¢. coloured. 

Printing for Longman, » Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 
Of whom ma: 





Dr. Farre’s A for Bt British A ° 
In imp. dta. Plates, 90 Posy ize. cotaured, — 





ved by C. en Esq. Carlton Chambers, 
No. -s Regent hanes and by Messrs. Longman and Co. Pater- 





On the Ist of October will be published, in 8vo. No. XVI. (to be 
continued every Two a — with the “ Magazine 
of Natural SARDEN 

HE GAR ENER’S. ‘MAGAZINE ; and 
Register of Rural and Domestic Improvement. 
Conducted by J. C. LOUDON, P.L.S. H.S. &c. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 

Of wham may be had, by the same Author, 
The Magazine of Raverel History, Numbers 

I. U. and III. price 3s, 6d. each. 





On Tuesday the 80th will be published, price 6s. the 
th Num of 


HE BRITISH CRITIC, QUARTERLY 
x cman REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 
Contents.—Hallam’s Constitutional History of England—Dun- 
bar on the Structure and Affinity of the Greek Latin Lan- 
$$ Newnham on Education—Niebuhr’s His: of Rome— 
——_ ee eS wag 1656-59—Shuttleworth’s Sermons 
Todd on Confession 
m3 dbatution Wolters ra ‘Bocteciertial Leases—Becher on 
Pauperism—Smedley’s Marriage in Cana—State of the Dioceses 
in England and Wales— pecs peeunen ecahe Vas versities. 
Printed for C, and J. Rivi: » St. Paul’ : | anchgent, 
ani Waterloo ed Pall Mal 
The Four First Volumes mai ‘now be had 
complete, price 12s. each, boards; also the Four Volumes of the 
Quarterly Thestogical Review, for _ years 1825 and 1826, price 
21. 8s. boards, or any Number at 6s. 


MONTGOMERY'S NEW VOLUME, 

titled UNIVERSAL PRAYER, a Poem; DEATH, 

a VISION « of HEAVEN, and a VISION of HELL, will be pub- 

— = 4to. on the 1st of October, with 4 Portrait of the Author, 
el t a jomson, from a ol . 
Teeaaae . 


The Omnipresence of the Deity, by the same 
"a ie. Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate Street. 











LONDON: Published Saturday, by W. 4. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
— ‘erloo Xi. » and Vig tert ctr o 

98, Royal e; B. 
Marlborough, Ave Maria » Ludgate Hill; A. “Biack, 


porn age Smith and Son, and wison aud Atkinson, 
Giqsgow ; and J. Cumming, 


J. MOYES, Teok’s Courts Chancery Lane 








